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DECISION: A Review! 
By Lorp Meston, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 


TuaT the conception of a federation of nations in the cause of peace 
is not merely an offspring of the present war is known to most students 
of the subject; but it is well to be reminded that two eloquent voices 
had long before been heard in its advocacy. One of them, alas, is now 
silent in death, but, in a lecture which he delivered six years ago,? 
Lord Lothian warned the world of the catastrophe which he foresaw, 
and prescribed federation as the only means of averting it. The remedy 
was not applied; the catastrophe is upon us; and now Mr. Curtis takes 
up the parable and urges that federation is still a hope, and the only 
hope, of saving the world from yet more wars and further horrors. 

The root, said Lord Lothian in 1935, of both our economic and our 
political troubles is not capitalism ; it is not socialism; it is the division 
of the world into sovereign States. The pacifist cannot stop war; 
the isolationist cannot hope to avert it; “there is no way of ending 
war and establishing peace and liberty on earth save by creating a true 
federation (not a league) of nations’’. It.must have a government, 
with all the organs of a national government, commanding “ the 
exclusive allegiance of the individual in the super-national sphere ”’. 
The point was hammered home by Lord Lothian with a wealth of 
argument and illustration worthy of the elder Cato; delenda est 
Carthago; national sovereignty must go. 

Mr. Curtis resumes and reinforces the argument in the light of all 
that has happened in the last six years. Recalling a thesis which he 
made particularly his own a quarter of a century ago, he pleads for a 
federation of the British Commonwealth, under a supreme Parliament, 
which would have power to distribute the burden of our common 
defence, and to take with promptitude those vital decisions which. our 
common safety can no longer entrust to the laggard methods of to-day. 
The need for such a momentous step rests primarily on the impossibility 
of Great Britain alone bearing the cost of world peace, as she did in the 
last century. The price of peace, in terms of military expenditure, 
must be assessed by a central government and distributed among the 
constituent units in the ratio of their taxable capacity. The charges 
thus allocated would have a first lien on the consolidated funds (or 
whatever corresponds to the consolidated funds) of the various countries, 
but each country would be free to raise the money in whatever way it 
chose. 

It is for the British Commonwealth, Mr. Curtis holds, to take the 
initiative in this great adventure. But, when the union is established, 
it would be open to our neighbours, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
and Norway, on the same terms of membership as Great Britain and the 
Dominions had already accepted. The next stage would be an offer 


* 1 PacIFISMIS NOT ENOUGH. By The Marquisof Lothian. 1941. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 57pp. Is.) 

* Decision. By Lionel Curtis. 1941. (London: Oxford University Press. 
76 pp. 6d.) 

2 This was the Burge Memorial lecture of 1935, now reprinted with a preface 
by Sir William Beveridge. 
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of admission on similar lines to our allies in Eastern Europe; and so, 
step by step, would be built up an organic union which in course of 
time might include the whole civilised world. In any case, when the 
United States joined such a system, the era of world wars would be 
finally over, 

Lord Lothian also, admitting that a world federation is still far 
distant, discussed some alternative possibilities for an intermediate 
measure. The most attractive would be a revitalising of the League 
of Nations, with the United States inside it instead of outside, and with 
the duty of effecting peaceful changes when necessary in the status quo 
and of limiting armaments all round. These conditions, which alone 
would make the League a reality, might, however, be so difficult to 
realise that the world would drift back towards the old system of 
alliances, with war as the inevitable consequence. Rather than this, 
Lord Lothian would have preferred some means by which “ a combina- 
tion of the democracies fronting on the great oceans of the world 
and committed to free institutions, might create a pax for a large part 
of mankind”’. The idealisms of yesterday have a habit of becoming 
the realisms of to-morrow; and Mr. Churchill’s historic offer to France 
in June 1940 lifted a federation with foreign Powers out of the realm 
of theory into the realm of practical politics. Lord Lothian established 
the principle; Mr. Curtis has made a valuable contribution to the 
projects of practice, without too much of the controversial detail which 
mars most of the paper constitutions now before the public. 

In one important respect, however, Mr. Curtis parts company with 
many advocates of federalism. He would keep the federal authority 
strictly to the task of security and of meeting its cost, and would not 
allow the union any say in the economic relations between the con- 
stituent units. Here he is in conflict with a strong body of opinion 
that a union purely for defence, with no economic ties, would be un- 
stable and short-lived, that internal discord on such vital matters as 
trade between the units and the erection of penal tariffs would soon 
destroy the bonds of mutual loyalty. The three aspects of national 
sovereignty which must, according to Mr. Quincy Wright, be limited, 
are “the power of self-judgment in international controversies, the 
power to prepare and use armed force in international relations, 
and the power to impose arbitrary barriers to international trade ”’; 
and most economists will not be convinced by Mr. Curtis’s arguments 
to the contrary. As he says, however, let the primary change come 
first, and let experience decide on further steps. 

Critics of federalism now tend to concentrate on the psychological 
obstacles. How can peoples with whom national pride and self- 
sufficiency have become a religion, among whom fierce hatreds have 
been engendered by the cruelties of war, whose whole conceptions 
of life and duty are in antagonism—-how, it is asked, can such peoples 
be converted to the tolerance and the obligations of common citizenship ? 
The problem is grave, but the prospect of a world in perennial anarchy 
is graver, and we are getting nearer the solution. Federation will come 
only by persuasion, not by force, and there is no persuasion like example. 
If Great Britain could form a political and economic union with the 
best of our neighbouring democracies, power and prosperity would 
advance hand in hand; if Great Britain, as Mr. Curtis hopes, could 
bring the Dominions with her, and if India could also be enrolled, the 
union would be still more powerful and still more prosperous. The 
attraction of membership to other countries would gradually overcome 
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ancient animosities; and America would have a guarantee for order 
in Europe which might induce her to accept commitments that would 
otherwise be repugnant. This is not Utopianism; it is a challenge to 
the proselytising zeal of all men and women of good will. 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. V 


By HELEN LIDDELL 


The Recovery of the West} and The Crisis of Civilisation ® are two 
important books planned and partly written, one may presume, before 
the outbreak of war. They are, however, major contributions to the 
literature of peace aims in the widest sense of the term. To read them 
is to be immersed in still waters below the choppy surface of the sea of 
reconstruction, and to emerge refreshed and full of vigour and com- 
bativeness, if a little uncertain as to the proper direction in which to 
strike out. The Recovery of the West examines the apparent symptoms 
of decay in Western civilisation and tries to find out some of the errors 
in our way of thought. Mr. Roberts writes in his preface that the 
events of the last two years have neither ‘‘ revealed any new facts nor 
suggested any newarguments . . . although the collapse of France has 
made it impossible to believe that the disease was an illusion”’. 
Briefly, Mr. Roberts ascribes this decay to four main causes: the end 
of industrial expansion and the resulting economic and moral crises; 
a spirit of individualism which favoured the decline of aristocratic order ; 
one-sided intellectual development—the neglect of quality, in favour of 
quantity, of purpose in favour of technical means, of matter for spirit ; 
and the decay of confident belief. He devotes his first chapter to a 
discussion and refutation of the notion that some mysterious and 
irresistible force is driving the birth-rate lower and lower, thereby making 
futile the task of planning a better Europe. But if it be true that 
European civilisation is not on the down-grade through the pressure of 
forces beyond human control, something more than an ambitious pro- 
gramme of social reform is needed if society is permanently to regain 
confidence and energy. So far Mr. Roberts is in line with most writers 
on the post-war world. His prescription is a restoration of the balance 
and proportion of our thought, and a recognition that authority and 
tradition are no less valuable than experiment and scepticism. ‘“‘Demo- 
cracy’”’, he declares, ‘‘ cannot be maintained except through the self- 
discipline, the hard determination, and the concentration of energy 
that come from the recognition of religious truth.’’ He is convinced 
that for Western Europe there is no reputable and enduring faith except 
Christianity. It is impossible within the space of this review to do 
justice to the range and interest of Mr. Roberts’ book, on almost every 
page of which the author provokes argument, though not necessarily 
ultimate disagreement. 

The last chapters, ‘“‘ Hopes and Expectations ” and “ The Defence 
of Democracy”, bear most directly on the subject of reconstruction. 
Mr. Roberts dismisses those twin impostors, Universal Plenty and 
Perpetual Harmony and Peace. Dealing with the means to those 
ends which are in his view within man’s present compass, he is sus- 

1 THE RECOVERY OF THE West. By Michael Roberts. 1941. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 315 pp. 125. 6d.) 

2 THE CRISIS OF CIVILISATION. By Alfred Cobban. 41. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 272 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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picious of State-controlled planning. Of international affairs he writes 
that federation and a corresponding sacrifice of sovereignty are impera- 
tive if the world’s resources are to be used to the fullest extent, but he 
wisely urges the recognition that a federation based on a low order of 
common interests, or on common interests only dimly apprehended, is 
only another name for the old offensive and defensive alliance. He 
adds, however, that unless such a federation “‘ has an exuberant self- 
confidence that is almost aggressive, and unless the great majority of 
its citizens have a profound sense of mission, it will either collapse 
from within, or succumb to an external enemy ’’. His next sentence 
declares that the liberal pacifist who hopes for a cheap and easy-going 
peace is likely to denounce this hard conclusion as immoral. It thus 
becomes for the reviewer a damning—or at best a “ labelling ’"—matter 
to record even faint stirrings of dis-ease at this pronouncement. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Roberts is right in believing that the 
society of North America and Western Europe is likely in the future 
to be relatively stable both in numbers and way of life, free from great 
or erratic fluctuations and with a steady rate of material progress. 
Upon that assumption he envisages a more settled society with the old 
respect for the dignity of work, for healthy active pleasure and the 
claims of family life. For him the urgent problem to-day is that of 
maintaining, not of achieving, democracy, though his strictures on 
what passes for a democratic system in our present situation might 
appear to belie this statement. 

Finally, much of what he has to say about education for democracy 
is true ; some of it seems, to one reader at least, open to argument. But 
surely few will be found to dispute his contentions with regard to 
religious education, when he asks not that all teachers should be 
Christians, “‘ but merely that they should understand in a general way 
the realities that underlie religion, and know that in religion as in 
science authorities exist whose credentials are open to inspection”’. 
Now and then, however, there slips into his remarks, especially about 
such subjects as democracy and education, a faint flavour of superiority 
which occasionally almost verges on the patronising; for example, 
where he is endeavouring to convey a just criticism of our conception of 
education and the right to education. This suggestion of superiority 
undoubtedly comes from the strength of his convictions, but none the 
less weakens his case. Real or imagined, however, such a defect cannot 
impair the value of what the author of The Recovery of the West set out 
to do, or of the point of view he expresses. 


“ The collapse of nation after nation before a doctrine of ethical 
nihilism is proof of the inadequacy of the principles on which Western 
civilisation rests to-day.’’ So writes Mr. Cobban in his Preface to The 
Crisis of Civilisation. He is a political scientist, concerned primarily 
with the communal activities of man, and a rationalist. He argues 
that the principles of nationalism, democracy and socialism, as we know 
them to-day, originated with the French Revolution. The eighteenth- 
century concept of natural law gave place to the law of nations; a 
false theory replaced the original idea of sovereignty that there must be 
in society a supreme arbiter, capable of quelling the warring ambitions 
of rival factions in the State. The ultimate result of this theory has 
been “‘ the substitution of history for ethics ’’, and a fruitful source of 
war. We must therefore go back behind the French Revolution to find 
a political basis for society in a new interpretation of the eighteenth- 
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century principles of natural law and natural rights. Natural rights, 
which belong to individuals, not to groups, are life, liberty, happiness 
and the right of association. Mr. Cobban’s insistence on the right of 
the individual to maintain a community or communities of which he is a 
member is fundamental to his conception of the State, as existing only 
to maintain law and order, and of the rights of other groups within it 
as being inherent in their functions, and not deriving from the State. 

From these premises Mr. Cobban discusses in the second part of 
his book the problem of government in its various aspects. His aim is 
“to ask the right questions, not to provide the answers”. If it be 
granted that the end of government is to promote the realisation of the 
rights of its subjects, what form of government is most likely to attain 
this end? Mr. Cobban believes that, ultimately, the problems of 
politics, economics and international relations are bound up together, 
and that there can be no sound plan for dealing with one which leaves 
the others unsolved. With regard to international relations and the 
urgent questions of war and peace, he emphasises that the tendency of 
the past twenty years has been towards consolidation and the creation 
of centres of world power. He points out that the end of this war will 
see a unified control on a larger scale than ever before, and recalls that 
in the past “‘a great development of mobility in war has more than 
once preceded the growth of great political units”. The tank and 
mechanised warfare may well be the successors in this respect of the 
Macedonian phalanx, the Roman legions, the Tartar cavalry. Im- 
perialism or federation seem to be the alternatives before us to-day. 
Mr. Cobban argues that the nature of imperialism has been changed 
by the development of political consciousness into a power of world- 
wide significance and the dependence of military force on economic 
strength. The paradox of empire is that to-day an imperial Power can 
only retain its power by not exercising it, and can only preserve its 
unity by sacrificing it. Hence the sacrifice of the principle of absolute 
State sovereignty is not as great as would appear. If States give up 
their absolute sovereignty they will, by implication, enter into some- 
thing like federal relations with one another. It is Mr. Cobban’s 
contention that the contradiction between federalism and imperialism 
is more apparent than real. The maintenance of peace by supreme 
military authority is the proper function of imperial sovereignty, just 
as the proper function of the State is the maintenance of internal law 
and order. Everything not directly affecting this object must be left 
to the separate State authority, whether under an imperial or federal 
form of government. International organs of welfare, health, educa- 
tion, economic co-operation, etc., must be dissociated from the political 
and military control; authority within each sphere must be autono- 
mous, and bodies dealing with welfare should derive their authority 
from their end, and not from any rights of sovereignty. Mr. Cobban 
concludes his book with a chapter on “‘ First Steps ’’, which hopes for 
continued co-operation between a British bloc of the British, French 
and Dutch Empires, and an American bloc, steadily directed towards 
world peace, and stronger than any effective force of opposition which 
can be foreseen. 

Mr. Cobban has much that is illuminating to say on such subjects 
as pacifism and international idealism, “the level of economic well- 
being necessary for happiness” and the right of economic equality. 
He disagrees profoundly on most of them from Mr. Roberts, but shares 
his belief that reform is not to be found in the establishment of new 
A2 
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institutions, run in the old spirit, but in a change of spirit. The Crisis 
of Civilisation is a stimulating and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of reconstruction; to the student of history and politics, in par- 
ticular, it is a great deal more, not solely for its thesis, but for the 
handling of that thesis. 


The Church and the New Order } discusses practical steps to be taken 
towards the re-making of world order in the light of the Christian faith, 
and from the point of view of the Christian Church regarded as a uni- 
versal society. Its outstanding qualities are its clarity and moderation. 
The author modestly disclaims specialist knowledge of international 
affairs, but reveals a wide understanding of international problems. 
Dr. Paton’s book should be read by the not inconsiderable number of 
persons who to-day discuss the necessity for a religious approach to 
problems of reconstruction, while deploring the incapacity of the 
Churches even to understand the true nature of those problems. He 
does not, it is worth pointing out, write ‘‘ as a Christian ”’, since there is 
no Christian solution of a given problem in the technical sense. Dr. 
Paton quotes widely and with effect. He is not out to put his own views 
across but, as has already been suggested, to examine the nature of 
certain problems and their solutions in the light of the Christian faith. 
The first part of the book examines ‘‘ The Chaos Behind the War ”’, 
and proceeds by way of “‘ Guiding Principles ’’ to “‘ The Ideal and the 
Next Steps’. Dr. Paton believes that the key to the future lies in 
identity of purpose and policy. He discusses special problems, such as 
colonies, India, and the Jews, as well as questions of religious freedom, 
the place of the Church in a world of planning and control, and the right 
to pursue missionary enterprise. On the subject of the future treat- 
ment of Germany, Dr. Paton holds that although a Christian judgment 
towards that country will be ‘“‘ sterner than many will associate with 
the word ‘ Christian’ ’’, it must begin in the case of an Englishman 
with “‘ the recognition that some of the diseases of Germany are acute 
versions of diseases which we, like the French, have passed through ”’. 
He writes: “ It is strictly an accident of history that the evil of extreme 
aggressive nationalism should have come to a head in Germany at a 
time when the maladies of Western society had reached a climax and 
the power of the modern State its maximum.’’ Elsewhere in the book 
he quotes Dr. J. H. Oldham as saying that we tell men that they are ina 
particular kind of hole from which Christianity can deliver them, and 
take for granted that we understand the nature of that hole, adding that 
the fatal line of action for ourselves and the peoples of Europe “ is that 
based upon an assumption that we know what other people need when 
we have not taken the intellectual and spiritual effort necessary to 
understand their plight”. An ever-increasing volume of words, 
printed and spoken, on the Nazi versus German theme indicates that 
this warning is both timely and wise. 


Cardinal Hinsley’s addresses on The Bond of Peace? are mainly 
devoted to purely spiritual themes. But in some he expounds the 
Church’s conception of ‘‘ The Peace we are Fighting For”. “‘ Peace is 
the stability of order . . . not the mere absence of strife, but the 


1 THE CHURCH AND THE NEW ORDER. By William Paton, D.D. 1941. 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 188 pp. 6s.) 

2? THE Bonp oF PEAcE, and other War-time addresses. By His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley. 1941. (London: Burns Oates. 8vo. xii+ 148 pp. 6s.) 
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positive sum of happiness through the observance of right order.” 
In an address on the occasion of a week-end school arranged by the 
Sword of the Spirit, the Cardinal referred to the determination of the 
movement “to uphold the sanctity of the family upon which the 
soundness of each nation depends, and the brotherhood of men in 
Christ on which international peace through order, justice and charity 
rests’. 


In The Catholic Church and International Order, Mr. Beales sets out 
the teaching of the Church on international relations to-day, and claims 
that the Catholic theory of international order is not just one idea of 
world order among many others, concerned merely with international 
convenience, smooth relations and the avoidance of war, but unique in 
that it sets world order in a theological and historical perspective valid 
for all men and all times. The teaching of the Catholic Church stresses 
“neither the State nor the individual, but a greater polarity between 
persons and society”. Mr. Beales regards the Nazi, Fascist and 
Soviet States as the logical extremes of liberalism, though he points out 
that no form of government as such has ever been condemned by the 
Church. He examines the record of the Papacy in diplomacy during 
the past twenty years to show that ‘‘ within the limits set him by the 
modern world itself, the Pope had raised his voice and exercised his 
political powers up to the hilt ” 

Turning to the new order, Mr. Beales puts on one side any hope of a 
federation or of a league of all the States, until it is realised that such a 
system must relate the legal rights of States to the fulfilment of moral 
obligations. The organised international community which he envis- 
ages will thus depend on certain principles, and can admit to member- 
ship only such States as publicly subscribe to those principles. Prob- 
lems such as neutrality, intervention and minorities are capable of 
being safeguarded as a trusteeship by machinery set up by States which 
accept these principles. Mr. Beales makes it all sound very simple, 
and even obvious but, to take only one of his examples, the vexed 
question of intervention suggests practical difficulties for the inter- 
national community. He pays a high tribute in his preface to the 
Bishop of Chichester’s book, Christianity and World Order, and to his 
manifest and abounding charity. He characterises the book as a far- 
reaching road leading back to sound international life, but he does not 
directly tackle any of the problems it raises. 


We now turn from the spiritual, philosophical and theoretical con- 
ceptions from which right actions in the field of reconstruction will 
derive to discussions of practical problems, though such a generalisation 
does not imply that any hard or fast line can or should be drawn 
between the books reviewed. 


Total Victory * states its author’s conviction that victory in this 
war is unlikely to be achieved by the Allies as a result of military, air 
and economic measures, and that therefore political warfare must be 
used if the Nazis are to be overthrown. Political warfare means 
propaganda directed towards building up the necessary anti-Nazi and 


1 Tuer CATHOLIC CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By A. C. F. Beales. 
1941. (Penguin Special. Sm. 8vo. vii+ 192 pp. 6d.) 

2 ToraL Victory. By Commander Stephen King-Hall, M.P. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 304 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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pro-democratic movement inside Germany by convincing the Germans 
that our political and economic ideas are better than Hitler’s. Com- 
mander King-Hall believes that we should be prepared to enter into 
negotiations with the Nazis on terms which would provide for the pre- 
vious withdrawal of all German civil and military organisations to the 
pre-Munich frontiers of the Reich, the maintenance of armed forces 
by Great Britain and the United States in Germany, and the recognition 
that such questions as the Polish corridor, Sudetenland and Austria 
are suitable for peaceful negotiation in any final settlement. In his 
view, the acceptance of such terms by the Nazis would be impossible, 
and if, therefore, the German people and army were willing to do so, 
the overthrow of the Nazis would follow. It is the business of our 
propaganda to ensure that they are well aware beforehand of the 
character of any offer we are likely to make. 

The key to Allied plans for the reconstruction of Europe is, in 
Commander King-Hall’s view, the creation and maintenance of a joint 
British-American fleet and air force, to be known as The Peace Force. 
Some form of league or association of national States must then be set 
up, a piece of machinery the first task of which should be to create 
economic prosperity, extending its influence later to international 
politics. The creation of large-scale international public works, which 
cut across national frontiers and link peoples through their material 
needs, and colonial development, should be two of its chief functions. 
Commander King-Hall also has some interesting chapters on “ The 
Lessons of Past Experience’, in which he compares the systems and 
public opinion of 1815 and 1918, and draws lessons for the future; 
on “ Changing the Enemy’s Mind ”’, and ‘‘ National Characteristics ”’. 
Discussing the German character, he makes the shrewd observation 
that answers to questions on this subject ‘can be provided to suit 
any taste and can be based on what are apparently historical facts, 
but never all the facts’. Although he does not under-estimate the 
nature and severity of the task involved in changing the enemy’s 
mind, he perhaps over-simplifies it. The problem is surely how to 
clothe the ideas to be projected into the enemy’s brain. The lengthy 
correspondence at present appearing in the daily press on whether 
British propaganda to Germany is good, bad or indifferent, is not with- 
out significance in this connection. It is probable, for example, that 
the German versions of the K-H. Newsletters, printed as Appendix III 
to Total Victory were much less effective, save with a small minority, in 
Germany, than their English counterparts over here, because “ the 
manner ”’ in which “the matter” is so successfully conveyed to us 
would not get across to Germans in the same way. 


Professor Macmillan in Democratise the Empire} argues that the 
progress of the democratic idea in colonial territories depends, and will 
depend, on the way in which problems of health, education and agri- 
culture are tackled. Such apparent failures of political democracy as 
have occurred are due, he believes, to economic causes, to a combination 
of a laissez-faire policy with inadequate measures of development. He 
agrees with Professor Huxley 2 that we have so far failed to realise the 
magnitude of the task before us, although in the Colonial Development 


1 DEMOCRATISE THE Empire. By W. M. Macmillan. 1941. (London 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 8vo. vi + 64 pp. Is.) 
2 Democracy Marcues. By Julian Huxley. 1941. (London: Chatto 


and Windus. 8vo. 126 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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Fund we have recently made a small beginning in a field where a series 
of schemes comparable only with something like the T.V.A. in the 
United States is required. But whereas to Professor Huxley self- 
government must still remain a remote goal for most tropical colonies, 
Professor Macmillan believes they will be ripe for wider and fuller 
representation as soon as more enlightened development and educa- 
tional policies are under way, while some at least of our leading colonies 
ought immediately to be directly represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. Both these authors regard international 
administration as impracticable and undesirable, though they are agreed 
as to the need for a system of international supervision more or less on 
the model of the Mandates Commission. Professor Macmillan asserts 
that he has yet to find anyone among the colonial peoples who would 
not rather bear any ills they suffer at the hands of a national ruler than 
be governed by committees of an international authority in whose 
inception they could have no share. This view is also reinforced by 
Dr. Paton. Turning, however, to the Draft Report on Colonial Settle- 
ment ® drawn up by a Committee of the League of Nations Union, the 
layman soon realises that although colonial experts agree on such sub- 
jects as health, nutrition and economic development, there are others 
upon which they are somewhat bewilderingly at variance. “In 
general, subject races feel bitter resentment when decisions affecting 
their whole lives are taken by the ruling races over their heads and 
without consulting them” (p. 4). ‘“‘ The ruling idea of trusteeship . . . 
accepted by the States Members of the League of Nations under Article 
XXII of the Covenant should be generalised from the Mandated Areas, 
to which it now applies by international treaty, to all colonial areas in 
which it would represent an advance towards self-government ”’ (p. 5). 
The L.N.U. Report is in favour of internationalisation. To Professor 
Macmillan, on the other hand, the fatal defect of the Mandate System 
lay in the protective quality of trusteeship (what he calls “ this barrenly 
static notion ’’), as opposed to the creative quality which is the urgent 
need of colonial territories to-day. The fundamental issue is un- 
doubtedly that colonial territories, whether backward areas in the sense 
of being undeveloped or exploited for commercial purposes to the 
neglect of the true interests of the area, should be developed so as to 
increase the welfare of the inhabitants. But the principle of national 
versus international organisation is also vital. To the layman the 
problem here seems to turn upon the old difficulty of ‘‘ ought ” versus 
“is”. It ought to be true that international administration would be 
better, more disinterested, by and large perhaps more efficient. Within 
foreseeable distance it probably will not be true; in remedying certain 
obvious defects it might prevent or hinder the carrying out of beneficent 
policies already under way. Commander King-Hall raises the question 
of the recruitment of personnel in the Colonial Service, and regrets 
that young Swedes or Swiss, for example, should not be able to make 
colonial administration their career, because Sweden and Switzerland 
do not “ own” colonies. If no international colonial administration is 
in fact set up after this war, his suggestion that the admission of a 
certain percentage of entries into the British Colonial Service, especially 
on the technical side, should be open to non-British subjects might be 
considered. 
1 See above p. 302. 


* COLONIAL SETTLEMENT. A DraFt Report. 1941. (London: League of 
Nations Union. 15 pp.) 
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In his Stevenson Lectures of 1926-27, Dr. L. P. Jacks referred to 
the rise to power somewhere during the last two centuries of the two 
words “ problem ”’ and “ solution’, as the dominating terms of public 
debate, together, strangely enough, with a parallel rise to power of the 
word “‘happiness”’. He said that he regarded the influence of these 
words as malign, and becomingly increasingly so.1_ The malign word 
“ problem ”’ is writ large in all books on reconstruction; the second is 
mercifully less in evidence. But there is agreement in several of those 
under review as to the direction in which we should travel. It can be no 
mere coincidence that there are four or five references to Mr. Peter 
Drucker’s The End of Economic Man, all approving his contention that 
the profit motive will no longer serve as the end of existence. “ In- 
dividual and shared creativeness”’ is the phrase used by Professor 
Huxley for the motivé force of the new democratic society in the 
picture he draws in the last of his broadcast talks.2. The biologist and 
publicist is here supported in almost identical terms by a psychologist, 
Dr. Graham Howe, in another series of broadcasts.* Miss Dorothy 
Sayers has just written a new book which she calls The Mind of the 
Maker, with a postscript on ‘‘ The Worth of the Work’’. Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Cobban and Professor Huxley stress the necessity for leadership, 
for a picked élite ready to accept responsibility ; to Mr. Cobban it must 
be efficient leadership without sacrifice of liberty, to Mr. Roberts, 
leadership based on moral and intellectual authority. Those who, like 
Mr. Roberts, write from a Christian standpoint agree, of course, with 
his emphasis on the value of tradition, and on quality rather than 
quantity. Turning to international relations, we meet in more than one 
direction a conviction that the right of absolute sovereignty may have 
to be yielded up for the sake of common security. Backward areas 
and colonial territories seem now to be recognised primarily as problems 
of development and welfare rather than of supervision and control. 
It is not suggested that any of these ideas themselves, nor yet dis- 
cussion of them from the standpoint of reconstruction, are new, but 
they are, as it were, keeping new company. Finally, coming down to 
brass tacks, reconstruction—good, bad or indifferent—is seen to depend 
upon continued co-operation between the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, and a willingness to pool resources for the purpose. 


SOME OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON WAR AIMS AND 
PEACE AIMS 


RECONSTRUCTION: AN OUTLINE OF SOME PROBLEMS CALLING FOR 
StuDy. 1940. (London: Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 23 pp.) 


Sets out in broad terms for the consideration of Rotary Clubs some 
problems of reconstruction in the economic and social spheres. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS OF WAR AND PEACE Arms. (Geneva: Geneva 
Research Centre. 33 pp.) 

A compilation of selected material on the War or Peace Aims of European 

belligerents as indicated by them in official statements during the year 1st 

September 1939—31st August 1940. The collection contains statements 





1 Quoted in THE MIND oF THE MAKER. By Dorothy Sayers, p.145. 

2 See above p. 304. 

8 WHERE THIS War Hits You. By E. Graham Howe. 1941. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 63 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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expressed by any Government, or an individual who may be supposed to be 
speaking authoritatively in the name of such Government, respecting the 
conditions in or between countries, and principles on which they are based, 
which are desirable for the future of international relations. Pye; 


GUIDE TO THE NEw Wortp: A Handbook of Constructive World 
Revolution. By H.G. Wells. 1941. (London: Victor Gollancz. 
Cr. 8vo. 152 pp. 3s.) 

Mr. Wells writes at the end of this Handbook to the New World Order : 
“‘. . . In the last year or so, since death became an everyday reality for 
everyone, I have come to realise as I never did before that there is an accu- 
mulating splendour latent in the hearts of men which justifies and makes 
reasonable the utmost endurance of which any of us is capable.” With this 
faith he is able to get beyond his first laments that the Sankey Declaration of 
Rights has been largely ignored by the very individuals and societies who 
should have taken earnest account of it, and addresses this renewed plea for 
centralised world socialism to the Unknown Young Man, Britain’s politician 
of the future. 

Some but not all of the articles in this volume have appeared elsewhere, 
for instance those dealing with the author’s plans for a federal control of the 
air, for a socialist Church and a code of world law. There is a revealing 
account of the United States at election time, seen through Mr. Wells’ eyes 
during his last visit there, and his notes on British war propaganda and the 
future of India deserve attention. bags 


SouTH AFRICA AND THE CRISIS OF MODERN CIVILISATION. By T. J. 
Haarhoff of the Witwatersrand University. 1940. (South Africa: 
Central News Agency. 28 pp.) 


A lecture to the National Union of Students delivered on April 24th, 1940, 
which includes an examination of Western civilisation, and the present issues 
between Nazi doctrines and the democratic system. An appeal, from a non- 
political angle and in the light of personal experiences in dictator countries, 
is made for greater and more active co-operation in building a harmonious 
and democratic South Africa. P. E. 


THE PREPARATION OF PEACE. By Laurence Housman. 1941. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 252 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A series of essays written from a ‘‘ Quaker ’’ standpoint, in which such 
subjects as ‘‘Stern Justice ’’, ‘“‘ Sectional Morality ’’, ‘‘The Makings of the 
War Mind: Its Cause and Cure’’, are considered. The first stage on the 
road to settlement of the problem of war and peace is, in the author’s view, a 
substitution of pure for institutional Christianity. Conventionality, self- 
righteousness, lack of imagination and sentimentality are the chief ingredients 
of the war mind. 


WE HaAvE SEEN Evit. By Rom Landau. 1941. (London: Faber 
and Faber. 8vo. 248 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Describes the author’s impressions of Hitler and Mussolini, and states 
the author’s view that there are not two Germanys, Nazi and non-Nazi, but 
one un-Christian Germany. 


THE DEFEAT OF CHAOS. By Sir George Paish. 1941. (New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 8vo. vi+122pp. 4s. 6d.) 

‘“‘ Combine or perish ” must be the answer of the peoples of every nation 

to Hitler’s plan to become master of the world. Considers essentials of 

prosperity, long-term economic policies and the supreme importance of trade. 

Chapters on the future policy of Russia, France, Italy and Japan, as well as 
the part to be played by the United States and Great Britain. 


CHOOSE YoUR Future. By D. N. Pritt, M.P. 1941. (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart. Cr. 8vo. I9I pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The author states in the preface that the thesis of his book is ‘“‘ not that 
we could or should have any truck with the Nazis; it is that we cannot begin 
to achieve any stable peace or build a better world until we free ourselves 
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from the domination of our own ruling class, and of the system which it 
seeks to uphold, and establish in its place a People’s Government which can 
make an enduring peace with the people of Germany ”’. 


War Aims UNLIMITED. By A.A. Milne. 1940. (London: Methuen. 
4I pp. Is.) 


An examination and criticism of war and peace aims expressed in the 
Eight Points of the People’s Convention and such documents as the Priestley 
Postscripts, etc. 


EVERYMAN’S AFFAIR: A PLEA FOR A SANE PEACE. By A. Ruth Fry. 
1941. (London: Andrew Dakers. 109 pp. Is.) 

An examination of the effects of the Treaty of Versailles and its failure as 

an instrument of peace; with a plea for the foundation of an international 
New Order based on saner and more Christian principles. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS DEALING 
WITH WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


Bareau, P.: International Trade in the Post-War World. Banker, 
July 1941, pp. 17-21. 

Bunbury, Sir Henry: The Importance of Planning. Fortnightly, June 
1941, pp. 568-76. : 

Central Europe after the War. By a Former Polish Deputy. Con- 
temporary Review, June 1941, pp. 682-88. 

Dean, Vera M.: Can imagens 8 Win the Peace? Survey Graphic, 
June 1941, PP. 340-46 ; 

Drucker, P. F.: The Thousand Year Plan. Nation, July 12th, 1941, 
PP. 29-32. 

Gwynn, S.: Organising Peace. Fortnightly, August 1941, pp. 188-9. 

Huxley, Julian: Armaments and Security. New Republic, June 2nd, 
1941, Pp. 750-2. | ; i 

: Economic Man and Social Man. Fortnightly, July 1941, pp. 








I-13. 

Knapton, E. O.: A German View of European Federation. New 
Commonwealth Quarterly, July 1941, pp. 25-35. 

Marriott, Sir a : Problems of Federation. Quarterly Review, July 
1941, Pp. 27-4 

Muir, “a ; The Soutien of the Small States. Free Austria, July 1941, 


Peel, @ George : Mr. Eden versus Dr. Clodius. Contemporary Review, 
August 1941, pp. 93-6. 

Planning Post-War Europe: I. Political Developments. Fortnightly, 
August 1941, pp. 105-12. Prepared in co-operation with the Govern- 
ments concerned by J. Emlyn Williams. 

Steed, Wickham: The Way Through. Fortnightly, August 1941, pp. 

113-20. 

Strasser, Otto: The — Front must shape its New Order. Forum, 
June 21st, 1941, P. 3 

Thomson, D.: The > st Freedoms. New Commonwealth Quarterly, 
July 1941, pp. 3-11. 

United States of Europe. Economist, June 14th, 1941, pp. 783-5 

Ward, Barbara: Prolegomena to Peace Aims. Polttical Puiabterty, 
July-September 1941, pp. 237-50. 

Windeyer, R Ast and the New World Order. Australian Quarterly, 
June 1941, pp. 22 

Wootton, Barbara : "tions Union in Britain. Nation, July 26th, 


1941, pp. 70-2. 
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INDIA AND DEMOCRACY 


INDIA AND DEMOCRACY: A Review! 


By Lorp Hatey, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., Hon. D.C.L: 


THERE is a general agreement that the form of constitution con- 
templated by the India Act of 1935 cannot now be realised. But there 
allagreementends. The British Government, holding that the obstacles 
lie in the internal dissensions between political parties in India, has 
called on them to compose their differences, pledging itself to consider 
any reasonable solution which they can join in proposing. The largest 
political party in India, affecting to hold that these differences are made 
possible because Great Britain retains control over India’s constitutional 
future, claims that they can be readily solved if an Indian Constituent 
Assembly is given an unrestricted authority to decide not only what 
form the constitution shall take, but the character of the future relations 
of India with the United Kingdom. A certain body of opinion in 
Great Britain demands that the Government should now make some 
constitutional gesture which would help us to recover the political 
initiative which we seem to have lost. The British public at large, 
having, after some misgivings, finally accepted the position that India 
must be given Dominion status, has become indifferent to the exact 
means by which it is to be achieved. It is concerned chiefly with the 
situation in India so far as it has any reaction on our war effort. We 
are unhappily conscious that even if political differences do not actually 
impair India’s contribution to the war, their existence provides a 
weapon to that section of American opinion which is opposed to making 
a fuller commitment to the Allied cause. On the other hand, even 
the firmest friends of India must lose their confidence in her ability 
to guide her own future aright in view of the sorry war record of the 
Congress party. While protesting its hatred of the doctrine of the Axis 
Powers it has deliberately chosen this moment to place obstacles 
in the way of the country which is sacrificing everything to save the 
world from them. 2 

Now, there is one feature of this situation which must strike every 
independent observer. There are many proposals for a new approach 
to this problem; nowhere is there any clear suggestion of a solution. 
One is therefore inclined to ask whether it was not too readily assumed 
in 1935 that the problem was merely one of devising a suitable form of 
constitutional machinery. We had proceeded so far along the road to 
the grant of self-government based on the normal type of parliamentary 
institutions, that it seemed perhaps to be only a question of choosing 
the right season and the appropriate procedure for advancing to the 
final stage. Ought we not now to go farther back, and ask what are 
the social and economic needs which the system of government could 
satisfy? In looking forward to the establishment of a fully powered 
Parliament in India, we have sought to minister to her sense of self- 
respect, the strongest of all the impulses which make for the moral 
and spiritual betterment of any people. But would that impulse 
carry her far, unless the social structure of the country is such as will 
support parliamentary institutions in the form in which we know them ? 
Would it assist India through the peculiar economic difficulties which 
she has to face, a solution of which is certainly not less important to 
her people than the satisfaction of their political hopes? 


* 1 InpIA AND Democracy. By Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint. 10941. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 444 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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These questions are not new. But India has been apt to be im- 
patient of those who have sought to press for their consideration, 
suspecting that they conceal an attempt to find reasons for delaying 
the grant to her of the final stage of full responsible government. 
But the temper in which India herself has received the Act of 1935 
forces us to face them, if we are now to attempt something better than a 
short-range solution of the impasse at which we have arrived. 

Those who approach the problem in this light cannot afford to neglect 
the contribution which India and Democracy makes to its study. 
It is as admirable as it is opportune. Sir George Schuster and Mr. 
Guy Wint do not, it is true, pretend to supply a solution; their object 
has been to enable us to gain a clearer appreciation of the factors 
which must determine it. Mr. Guy Wint’s share in the work has been 
the examination of the historic and social background against which 
the present political situation in India has been evolved. But he has 
conducted it with a lively recognition of the truth of Seeley’s dictum 
that “‘ history fades into mere literature when it loses sight of its re- 
lation to practical politics’. His study of the background has, indeed, 
been somewhat foreshortened by the need for paying full attention 
to the changes in the social pattern of India produced by modern 
developments, and the trends shown by the recent movement of 
political forces. 

There will inevitably be some difference of opinion, especially in 
India, regarding Mr. Guy Wint’s estimate of the truth of the claim that 
democratic institutions are indigenous to India, or his assessment of 
the position occupied by Brahmins in the modern world, or of the effect 
of the caste system in hampering the formation of the relations essential 
to the working of a parliamentary system of government. There may 
be even less disposition to accept in India his conclusion that the 
most conspicuous result of Mr. Gandhi’s intervention in politics has 
actually been to widen the breach between the Hindu and Muslim 
communities, and to foster an unrealistic outlook on politics which has 
hampered India in its progress towards the essentials of self-govern- 
ment. But these are matters of opinion, and Mr. Wint is by no means 
a superficial student of Indian affairs. He has brought to their study 
the advantage of a close acquaintance with modern developments in 
China, especially on the economic side. He is the fortunate possessor 
of an exceptionally attractive pen. Indeed, his work is well calculated 
to revive the somewhat languid interest now felt by the British public 
at large in Indian affairs. 

Sir George Schuster’s contribution is of a different character. 
He approaches the problem from the standpoint of one who for some 
years took an active and important part in the responsibilities falling 
on the Government of India. He was distinguished then by his 
liberal outlook on Indian political aspirations and by a genuine desire 
to secure Indian collaboration in the work of the administration. 
There is no change in that attitude now. If he sets out to examine the 
basic needs of India in economic development, or her requirements in 
respect of defence, Indian opinion need harbour no suspicion that he 
does so with a desire to find reasons for delaying her advance to 
Dominion status. To carry conviction to India on this point, would at 
the present juncture be no small contribution to the solution of the 
problem before us. 

Nevertheless, as he himself says, the planning of the constitution 
must be looked at from the point of view of the practical tasks of govern- 
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ment, and in considering these tasks, the “ welfare of the people” 
question should come first. Perhaps the most impressive part of his 
section of the book is his study of the economic situation of India and 
of the part which industrial development can take in raising the 
general standard of living. But the war has forced him to carry his 
study farther. It is in truth obvious that we have now, as he warns 
us, to envisage needs of a different order to those which absorbed our 
attention in 1935. In the new order of things which the war has 
created—or at all events revealed—no one territorial unit can stand 
alone, unless indeed its resources are so vast, or represent so high a 
development both of industrial and other elements, as to make it largely 
independent of other units. India is very far from occupying such a 
position. Political independence is only one of India’s problems; 
it is, on a long view, not her chief problem. Her first need is to assure 
herself of the economic and political relations with the outside world 
which will enable. her to maintain the reality of a national existence. 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM : 
A Review! 


By C. V. WEDGwoop 


THE desire to personify the enemy is one of the most typical, and 
perhaps one of the most disastrous, manifestations of modern war; 
for while it may be emotionally convenient it can never be politically 
advisable to apply standards of individual character-reading to an 
entire people. In the resolving of this dilemma, indeed, the East 
Ender who, almost unconsciously, identifies Hitler with the Luftwaffe 
in the statement that “‘ he was over last night ’’, is finding a safer 
emotional release than the clever intellectual who, on the strength 
of a few selected illustrations, sits down to compose a factual indictment 
of the “‘ German race’ as a whole. From the learned, pseudo-learned 
and purely vicious rubbish which has recently been written about 
German national character and political development, it is a relief to 
turn to Mr. Butler’s book ; for it is as sane as it is important. 

Mr. Butler begins with a plain statement of fact: ‘‘ The basic 
tie between the individual and the society in which he lives is what he 
thinks about the ordering of society.’’ How simple a statement 
that sounds, yet how many historians and political writers have failed 
to grasp this essential fact! From this beginning it is a short step 
to the next point : the key to German political development—as indeed 
to the political development of all peoples—lies not in the German 
character as such, but in the relation of the German individual to the 
State, as conceived by himself. It is to the elucidation of this problem, 
and this problem only, that Mr. Butler devotes the rest of a remarkably 
brilliant book. 

In a bare three hundred pages, every one of which is full of learning, 
observation and good sense, Mr. Butler analyses the development and 
character of the German attitude to the State. He avoids the mistake 
of thrusting too far back into the German past, for the story of Germany 
is so complex, and her boundaries and racial composition have varied 
so often, that deductions from early centuries are almost always mis- 


* 1 THE Roots oF NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1783-1933. By Rohan D’O. Butler. 
1941. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 310 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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leading, and frequently ludicrous. Mr. Butler, even in his title, sticks 
exactly to the point ; he calls his book The Roots of National Socialism, 
1783-1933, and he begins with the birth of the Romantic movement. 

In a series of brief but effective character sketches, helped out with 
admirably concise and constructive background detail, Mr. Butler shows 
how compact and clear is the line of German political thought from the 
outset. National Socialism is only the perfected expression of a long- 
expressed political desire. Its philosophy is complete in Fichte and 
Hegel, its economic theory in List; antiquarians, historians, poets, 
all fall into line. Indeed, it is one of the most astonishing and de- 
pressing things about German political thought that it owes as much 
or more to scholars than to statesmen. It was Hegel who enunciated 
with most startling lucidity the theory of the moral irresponsibility 
of the State. This is the initial step away from the conventional 
(if largely theoretical) Christian morality of European politics. It is 
true that Machiavelli had uttered sentiments almost as pernicious, but 
at least he was a politician giving mere practical advice. Hegel’s 
crime lies above all in the fact that he was a teacher of philosophy, 
and therefore, by all the rules, a teacher of morals. The rot in Germany 
began among the intellectuals. 

The twin doctrines of the moral irresponsibility and the absolute 
paramountcy of the State fell on fertile ground in Germany. Her 
unhappy history had unduly increased these moral and social uncer- 
tainties which are in some degree common among all peoples. The 
Germans rushed headlong to embrace the idea of two separate moral 
standards; one for the State, another for the individual. The theory 
corresponded to the dualism of human nature, a dualism which they 
soon began assiduously to cultivate. Das Faustische they called it, 
as if the magic word excused and explained all. 

The belief in the moral irresponsibility of the State carried with it 
almost as its corollary the deification of the State itself, and once again 
the German responded with his whole soul to a doctrine which satisfied 
at once his need for some ultimate authority and his patrictic romanti- 
cism. As Mr. Butler shows in a series of amazing quotations, few people 
have been more powerfully moved by the idea of war than the Germans. 
Kleist’s grisly exhortation to the German warriors to dam the Rhine 
with the corpses of their foes is probably the most horrible example 
of this genre. But it must not be forgotten that the German’s desire 
to be killed is almost as great as his desire to kill. Only a German 
could have composed Ko6rner’s terrible Schwertlied with its fantastic 
description of the battle-field : 

““O schoner Liebesgarten, 


Voll Réslein blutigrot 
Und aufgebliihtem Tod.” 


Nor are such outbursts confined to the exalted patriots of the early 
nineteenth century. In a much quieter key, but nevertheless with the 
same authentic note of death-love, is Herwegh’s sinister little Reiterlied, 
with its terrible opening : 

“ Die bange Nacht ist nun herum 


Wir reiten still, wir reiten stumm 
Und reiten ins Verderben.” 


And Herwegh was a radical. 
The theory which had already found such eloquent utterance came 
only gradually into political being, and not, in fact, in all completeness 
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until the creation of the Third Reich. As Mr. Butler makes clear, it 
is a misreading of German development to assume that the Weimar 
Republic corresponded to anything organic or vital in the nation. 
In the perspective of history the Third Reich must appear as the 
outcome of a hundred and fifty years of struggle, the Weimar Republic 
merely as one of many setbacks on the path towards its realisation. 

It is a true and timely statement of historical fact that the Nazi 
régime is merely the outward expression cf aspirations more than a 
century old. The problem which faces us to-day is that of making the 
right deductions from this fact. It is possible that the final realisation 
of the long-cherished political desire and its failure to gain for Germany 
the mastery of the world may exorcise the unhealthy aspiration once 
and for all and set German political thought on a surer and saner basis. 
But much will depend on the manner of Germany’s defeat and the 
behaviour of the victors. The problem is not the simple and brutal 
one of dealing with a chronically unmanageable and unneighbourly 
folk ; it is the more complex and humane one of canalising the energies 
and passions of a highly intelligent and strongly fanatical people into 
channels less dangerous both to themselves and to the rest of the world. 
Mr. Butler makes no suggestion as to how this is to be done, but he has 
shown to those whose task it may be to re-organise Europe the first 
and most important step. It is not the individual German who must 
be altered; but his attitude to the State. ~ 


SEARCH FOR A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY : 
A Review 1 


By A. Z. 


Tus is an original book in the best sense of the term. Sir Frederic 
Eggleston, now serving as the first Commonwealth Minister to China, 
has spent a lifetime in Australian public affairs, where he was noted 
for his unswerving intellectual honesty, his critical acumen, and his 
courage in facing and stating unpalatable truths. In this volume, in 
which he has gathered up the fruits of a lifetime’s reflection, he has 
displayed those qualities to the full, together with a power of synthesis 
which makes it a first-class contribution to the social and political 
thought of our time. 

The “‘search”’ referred to in the title is the attempt to find a 
guiding principle linking together the study of the various social sciences, 
hitherto generally studied in isolation—in particular, law, political 
science, economics, international affairs and ethics. The book opens 
with a question as old as Plato—what 1s 1t that makes the social unit 
cohere? The answer, according to thé author, is to be found in the realm 
of psychology—in the methods by which the mind deals with the 
problems raised by its contact with the external world. Minds form 
what the author calls ‘‘ patterns’ and a group of individuals with a 
common mental or, as he prefers to say, “ psychic ’’ pattern forms a 
social unit. From this pattern the social institutions of the group 
develop. He emphasises the fact that this development is not necessarily 
towards greater rigidity but rather, in a healthy society, towards 
greater mobility and flexibility, affording more and more scope, within 


* 1 SEARCH FOR A SOCIAL PuiLosopuy. By F. W. Eggleston. 10941. 
(Melbourne: University Press. 8vo. 360 pp. 15s.) 
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the expanding limits of the “ pattern” or “ matrix”’, for the full 
development of personality. 

All this may sound very remote and abstract to the student of 
international affairs. Yet its practical applications are of far-reaching 
scope. There is only space to mention one or two. On this theory 
all wars are wars of ideas—conflicts between groups who are living, so 
to speak, in intellectual blinkers and cannot see beyond the limits 
fixed for them by their mental habits. The way to secure peace, then, 
is by enabling or, in some cases, forcing men to change those habits. 
This will not be done by what the author calls “the constitutive 
approach”’, “by building institutions to control human development, 
such as world federations or a world state”. (He breaks a lance with 
Mr. Lionel Curtis and the late Lord Lothian over their cry for “ the 
abolition of national sovereignty ’”’.) It will be done in a much less 
sensational but more effective way by what he calls “ the principle of 
relaxation ’’, by removing the conditions which set up the strain and 
allowing the mind to resume its own direct and, so far as possible, 
unfettered contact with the problems of its environment. Sir Frederic 
has a horror of large-scale political systems, because they impede the 
natural working of the social process: small-scale units are the natural 
field for the free exercise of the human mind. It is true that, if we 
eschew large-scale constructions, we leave the human forces of the age 
without direct control. But his answer to this is that these forces are 
“benevolent on the whole’, and that therefore, if abnormal strains 
are removed, ‘‘ human progress ”’—that is to say, the free working of 
the mind in society, or what another school calls ‘‘ peaceful change ’’— 
“ will continue without self-conscious direction ’’. 

This theory reveals the author as.an optimist. But his is no nine- 
teenth-century laissez-faire optimism, as he makes clear in the con- 
cluding chapter on Ethics, particularly in the section on “‘ The Christian 
Ethic and Social Evolution’”’. Here he boldly faces the problem of 
working out the practical present-day applications of Christianity 
and of so overcoming ‘‘ the dominance of a narrow, somewhat sordid, 
social pattern which resists and thwarts the growing ethical elements in 
human nature ”’.. Our task, as he summarises it, is to “ spiritualize 
our lives without breaking down the structure of social life ’’. 


PAMPHLET SERIES 


I. OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS, 
Numbers 36-52 } 


By Lorp Meston, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 


SincE the first thirty-five of these pamphlets were reviewed in the 
October 1940 issue of this supplement, another seventeen have 


1 1940-41. Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 32 pp. 3d. and now 4d. 
. 36. THE Gestapo, By O.C. Giles. 1940. 

. WAR AND TREATIES. By Arnold D. McNair. 1940. 

. BriTatn’s BLockaDE. By R. W. B. Clarke. 1940. 

. SouTH AFRica. By E. A. Walker. 1940. 

. THE AraBs. By H. A. R. Gibb. rg40. 

. THE ORIGINS OF THE WaR. By E. L. Woodward. 1940. 

- WuatT ActTS OF WAR ARE JUSTIFIABLE? By A. L. Goodhart. 1940. 

. Latin AMERICA. By Robin A. Humphreys. 1941. 

. THE Mizitary AEROPLANE, By E. Colston Shepherd. 1941. 
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appeared; and it may be convenient to review them in the same 
grouping as was then adopted. 


I. The German Challenge. 


Mr. Woodward leads off with a fresh discussion on a well-worn 
topic, The Origins of the War (No. 41). He sets out the immediate 
cause, our intervention on behalf of Poland, with a plain narrative 
which strips all disguises off Hitler’s bad faith. He then goes back to 
ask if Hitlerism is only a passing pathological phase, and his answer 
is definitely negative. National Socialism has been accepted by the 
Germans because they understand it and because it is “‘ embodied in 
a group of crude and violent men who represent . . . qualities of 
temper and a mental outlook firmly rooted in the German nation ”’. 
Hitler and Goering are types and heroes for the large majority of 
their people; and the real problem after the war will be the decon- 
tamination of the German youth. This pamphlet claims the serious 
attention of those who would discriminate sharply between the Nazis 
and the German folk. In War and Treaties (No. 37) Professor McNair, 
after enumerating the treaty obligations which Hitler has torn up, 
turns to the mournful truth that war “is the only method by which 
important political changes can be effected in a world which has no 
political machinery of any sort for the conduct of its common affairs ”’. 
However unjust a treaty may in course of time have become, there is 
in international law no remedial doctrine parallel to the doctrine of 
“Frustration of the Contract’’ in national law; and if there were, 
there is no tribunal to decree and enforce it; international law, in 
fact, is a bulwark of the status quo. There will never be peace until 
an international tribunal has obligatory jurisdiction in legal disputes 
between States and there exists “‘ some really effective machinery for 
controlling the making of treaties and revising treaties and other 
international conditions whose maintenance is inconsistent with an 
ordered society ’’. 

Akin to broken treaties are the innumerable breaches by Germany 
of every recognised rule of war, classified by Professor .Goodhart in 
No. 42, What Acts of War are Justifiable ? Since the time of Grotius, 
the world has agreed that certain acts are mot justifiable: direct 
attacks upon non-combatants, bombardment of open towns, the use 
of weapons which cause unnecessary suffering, enslavement and pillage 
in occupied territories, sinking merchant vessels without warning, and 
soon. Every one of these offences Germany has committed time and 
again; her “ justification for acts of war depends on their efficiency 
alone and is not affected by their inhumanity’. Professor Goodhart 
endorses Sir William Beveridge’s views (No. 24) on the food blockade, 
and has an interesting section on Reprisals. 

Hitler is now endeavouring to justify his proceedings as means to a 
new order in Europe. This vague piece of propaganda Mr. Duncan 
Wilson, in Germany’s New Order (No. 46), puts to the test of Germany’s 





No. 45. THE JEWISH QuEsTION. By James Parkes. 1941. 

No. 46. GERMANY’s NEw ORDER. By Duncan Wilson. 1941. 

No. 47. CANADA. By Graham Spry. 1941. 

No. 48. Irattan ForeIGN Poricy. By Barbara Ward. 10941. 

No. 49. HOLLAND AND THE War. By G.N. Clark. 1941. 

No. 50. AMERICAN FoREIGN Poticy. By D. W. Brogan. 1941. 

No. 51. NoRWAY AND THE War. By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 1941. 
No. 52. Britatn’s Foop rn War-TimE. By Sir John Russell. 1941. 
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existing order, which consists in the Balkans of the piling up of German 
debits and in Denmark of bartering inflation for plenty. This, how- 
ever, is only a stage to the avowed goal; all European industries are 
to be concentrated in Germany, the occupied territories are to be 
rendered completely agricultural and their populations are to be dis- 
tributed according to the new needs for labour. An important agent 
in this process has been, and will continue to be, The Gestapo (No. 36). 
Here Mr. O. C. Giles gives a reasoned and appalling narrative of the 
disappearance of liberty and law in Nazi Germany. This force (the 
Privy State Police) “‘ enjoys absolute immunity for its acts and a 
measure of control over the administrative departments which ap- 
proaches supremacy. It is independent of judicial control; it operates 
by the weight of numbers and ubiquity aided by an unknown army 
of informers ’’; and the inhumanity of its methods has no limits. 
Appropriately at the tail of this group comes Italy’s Foreign Policy 
(No. 48). Miss Barbara Ward tells this somewhat contemptible story 
with fairness and clarity. Ever since Italy achieved unity she has 
been haunted by the ambition of Empire, a réle for which she. has 
neither the men nor the resources. Disappointed of plunder at 
Versailles, she turned first to Russia for support in any scheme of 
expansion. With Russia’s entrance into the League of Nations this 
hope vanished, and the hostility of France and Great Britain to her 
aggression in Abyssinia drove her to seek friendship with Germany. 
Now a vassal of Hitler, what is her future? “In a fully organised 
society of Nazis ’’, concludes Miss Ward, “‘ Italy could play a leading 
part. Inaninternational jungle she is condemned to the jackal’s part.”’ 


II. The British Reply. 

From these glimpses of the nether-world, it is cheering to turn to 
one of the most interesting in the series, British Blockade (No. 38). 
Brushing aside as fantastic any frontal attack on Germany, Mr. Clarke 
insists that only bombing plus blockade can offer us victory. ‘‘ Every 
item in the cargo of every ship sailing to European and North African 
ports must be approved by British Consular officials at the port of 
loading; the ship and cargo, as a whole, must get a covering navicert 
at the final port of departure.’’ Given an effective blockade, Europe 
should by the end of 1941 be seriously short of oil, deficient in copper 
and alloys (but not iron), and very short of textiles and leather. The 
deterioration should be accelerated by bombing attacks on oil stores, 
transport, steel plant, etc. As regards food, Mr. Clarke considers that 
Europe as a whole has just enough to maintain an adequate but 
monotonous and unattractive diet. Generally, his conclusion is 
that by 1942 the position of the Axis Powers may be sufficiently 
weakened to justify a British offensive. Efficient bombing being of 
the essence of this forecast, The Military Aeroplane (No. 44) will merit 
careful reading. Mr. Colston Shepherd has already in No. 28 sketched | 
the romance of the air; here he details the duties of the various types 
of aircraft and the technical measures that are being taken to improve 
their efficiency. He pins his faith on precision bombing, and what 
precision is required! To miss a target by 200 yards is to leave it 
practically undamaged, and what is an error of 200 yards “‘ in a pro- 
jectile which may have fallen 15,000 feet and travelled forward a mile 
and a half in the course of its descent”? To return to the question of 
food, we have a concise survey by Sir John Russell of Britain’s Food 
in War-time (No. 52). Germany, he reminds us, has lowered its 
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standard of living until it can now supply its own needs; while we have 
been moving in the opposite direction and have 4} million acres less 
under the plough and 6? million more mouths to fill than in 1917, 
with the result that we now produce only 40 per cent. of the food we 
require. Sir John works through our dietary to show how this can be 
bettered, but clearly cannot guarantee to maintain us all in life and 
health unless the Atlantic is kept open for imports and our kitchen 
technique is improved. The booklet is full of useful information, 
impossible to epitomise, about production and nutrition. 


III. Reactions in Other Countries. 


Pride of place must here be given to Canada (No. 47), as now 
Britain’s “‘ first and principal ally ’’, of which Mr. Graham Spry paints 
an impressive picture. This vast Dominion is as big as all Europe, 
but with only 20 per cent. of arable land and with a population of 
only twelve millions scattered in a thin fringe along her waterways 
jm | her railroads, with a variety of sharply conflicting economic 
interests, and with the rivalry of its French and British elements 
always in evidence—“ of a surety, a difficult country to govern ”’, or 
to unify. ‘‘ Hitler’’, says Mr. Spry, “has united Canada’’; and 
Canada declared war on Germany because a North Atlantic world of 
freedom and democracy and Christianity is the world in which Canada 
wishes to live, and which is now menaced. The pamphlet ends with 
striking facts as to Canada’s war effort. 

Professor Walker explains the position in South Africa (No. 39). 
It is a unique political and racial complex, and extends not only to 
the Union, but to the Protectorates and Southern Rhodesia, though 
“‘ you must never call a Rhodesian a South African’’. ‘‘ The Union,” 
says Professor Walker, ‘‘ is attempting the task of building within the 
same State two social pyramids resting alike upon a shifting mass of 
black labour’; and now under the consummate leadership of Field- 
Marshal Smuts it is gallantly facing the present war. Of all the neutral 
Powers, few have suffered more than Holland ; and in No. 49 Pro- 
fessor Clark gives a sympathetic sketch of that once-happy country— 
its industrious people, its enlightened economy, its vast colonial 
empire, its simple democratic life, its high range of culture. Aggres- 
sion must be repelled, says Professor Clark, not only in the strategic 
interests of Great Britain, but because of the value of the civilisation 
of Holland to Europe and to the world. Following on this is an equally 
sympathetic study of Norway (No. 51) by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, whose 
special knowledge of Scandinavia shines through his attractive picture 
of the characteristics of Norwegian life with its historical and geo- 
graphical background. He dwells on the passion of the people for 
individual liberty, and the uniquely democratic features of their 
society and government, all of which in combination have turned 
the country from Germany to an ever closer friendship with Britain 
and the United States. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy repudiates any suggestion 
that the German occupation was facilitated by fifth-column activity ; 
sufficient credit, he feels, has never been given to the toughness of 
Norway’s resistance in a singularly desperate situation. The last 
and in some ways the weightiest of this group is Mr. Brogan’s analysis 
of American Foreign Policy (No. 50). It makes one despair of the 
ability of the ordinary Englishman ever to understand the whirling 
complexities of public opinion in the States. The clue, however, is 
found by Mr. Brogan in two conflicting sentiments; on the one hand, 
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the average American looks upon foreign policy as a luxury, with certain 
repellent qualities; on the other, America feels itself a missionary of 
freedom among the nations, and has never in the long run endorsed 
any policy which is merely self-regarding and prudential. The sabotage 
of the Economic Conference and the Johnson Act of 1934 exemplified 
the former attitude; the growing revulsion against Hitlerism demon- 
strates the latter. Mr. Brogan has an illuminating section on the 
Monroe Doctrine—‘ a stained-glass and deceptive window through 
which the United States looked out on the world. But without the 
Doctrine she might not have looked out at all.” 


IV. Miscellaneous. 

This is a small group of pamphlets, with only this in common, 
that they make no reference to the present war. Mr. Humphreys is 
interested in the twenty republics of Latin America (No. 43) as a 
“laboratory of political, social, racial and economic experiment ’’. 
He has even a good word for the Mexican revolution, which he describes 
as ‘‘ an attempt to transform Mexico from a colonial to an independent 
economy, from a semi-feudal to a democratic nation’’. The Arabs 
(No. 40) takes us, under the guidance of Professor Gibb, from the 
south of Arabia to the north of Iraq, and then down the whole 
Mediterranean lands in Africa to Morocco. ‘‘ The Arabs in fact ’’, 
says Professor Gibb, “‘ are all those for whom the central fact of history 
is the mission of Mohammed and the memory of the Arab Empire, 
and who in addition cherish the Arabic tongue and its cultural heritage 
as their common possession.’ Arab nationalism, weak and undis- 
ciplined though it is, is looking for some new form of association with 
the Western world, and there the riddle must rest. The Jewish 
Question (No. 45) is discussed by Mr. Parkes, who had already given 
us the pamphlet on Palestine (No. 31). The Jews, he says, are not a 
race and hardly now a religion. They are the product of a tradition 
which he describes in idealistic terms and of an experience which he 
thinks they little deserved. Mr. Parkes sees a steady growth of anti- 
Semitism in Europe; and his only hope for the future is the extension 
of settlement in Palestine, although its scope is limited, or a new start 
in one or more scattered centres, particularly in the Near East. 


II. *MACMILLAN WAR PAMPHLETS, 


1941. London: Macmillan. 32-48 pp. Nos. g-12,14-15. 3d.each. 


How the Englishman loves to explain to the world what he is, 
and why! But what is it that makes him pride himself on being 
mysterious? Is not every human being at times a mystery to his 
neighbour, every wedded couple a mutual mystery all their days? 
Miss Sayers essays an answer, and does it supremely well. As a race, 
she says, we are mongrels; but we were a nation before any of our 
neighbours, and we know it. We are not conquerors, but we have a 
knack of acquiring things (like sub-continents) and then of taking 
care of them. We don’t mind criticism, but we never allow it to 


No. 9. OPEN LETTER OF AN OpTIMiIst. By Hugh Walpole. 
No. 10. THE MysTERIous ENGLIsH. By Dorothy Sayers. 
No. 11. ARGUMENT OF BLoop. By Julian Huxley. 

No. 12. SCIENCE IN CHAINS. By Sir Richard Gregory. 

No. 14. Minps IN THE Maxinc. By E. R. Dodds. 
No. 15. Dynamic Democracy. By Francis Williams. 
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influence us. We would do much to avoid a row, but we insist upon 
being “left alone’’, and we absolutely refuse to be “ chivvied’’. 
Out of this we emerge somehow as poets and patriots of no mean 
order. Bravo, Miss Sayers: the picture is not complete; but can 
anyone ever complete it ? 


The late Sir Hugh Walpole’s theme also is the Englishman, not, 
however, as he is, but the Englishman that is going to be. When this 
war has purified us as with fire, we shall have lost the arrogance and 
social snobbery of Edwardian days, our eyes will be opened to the 
miserable condition in which three-fourths of our people live, our 
educational system—and especially the class-factor in it—will undergo 
change, vast private fortunes will no longer be amassed, and there 
will be a new interest in art and a new reality in religion. Heaven 
send that Sir Hugh’s prophecy comes true. 


Professor Huxley not only exposes the fantastic absurdities and 
cruelties which the Nazi claim of Nordic “ racial ’”’ superiority has been 
used to cover. He makes an impressive assessment of the deterioration 
of scientific work in Germany and its subjection to military and 
political purposes, showing how much the blood-worship adopted by 
Hitler has displaced truth and been at the root of the persecution of 
those students of science for which, before him, Germany was justly 
famous. The tragedy is underlined by Sir Richard Gregory (No. 12), 
who, regarding the community of science as an international corps de- 
voted to the service of mankind, laments the wholesale suppression by 
the Nazis of freedom of thought and speech in the German universities. 


Professor Dodds sets out to give us, as ably as he may within the 
space allowed him, an understanding of the principles and practice of 
Nazi education. He holds the opinion that if we are to prevent a 
recurrence of the disease which has produced the German distortion 
of history, biology and sociology, our own education must be made 
thoroughly democratic and scholarship must once again know no 
frontiers. 


Mr. Francis Williams (No. 15) deals enthusiastically with the mani- 
fold functions of Trade Unionism in a Britain at war. He reminds us 
of the contribution that the Unions can make to post-war reconstruction. 


III. AMERICA FACES THE WAR SERIES 


No. 1. MR. ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. From speeches by President 
Roosevelt. 1941. (Oxford University Press. 40 pp. 6d.) 


The first of a series of pamphlets by distinguished Americans on problems 
raised by the war. 


IV. WORLD ISSUE SERIES 


Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4. 1941. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 
24 pp. 3d. each.) 
No. 1. TOwARDS A NEW ORDER. By Cecil Northcott. 
No. 2. NEw Lire IN CuInA. By Winifred Galbraith. 
No. 3. COPPER IN AFRICA. By T. Cocker Brown. 
No. 4. WITH CHINESE CoMMUNISTS. By Stanton Lautenschlager. 
The authors point the way to social reconstruction through at 


teaching. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 


*Union Now with Britain. By Clarence K. Streit. rIg4r. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. La. Cr. 8vo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


*ONE ANGLO-AMERICAN NATION. By George Catlin. 1941. 
(London: Dakers. Cr. 8vo. 155 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


WHILE most workers for federation envisage it as a preventive 
of future wars, Mr. Streit wants it to be the means of stopping the 
present war. Now is the appointed time, and, if the United States 
and the British Commonwealth form a Union at once (no# an alliance, 
which Mr. Streit distrusts and rejects), even Hitler will hesitate to face 
them. If the Union then offers a peace on the basis of no indemnities, 
reparations, occupations or annexations by anyone, and arbitration 
of disputes on details, the Axis will break, Hitler will fall, and America 
need not send a single soldier to Europe. The Union would be ruled 
by a congress of forty-nine eminent persons, nominated by the various 
units in the ratio of their self-governing population; and the executive 
would be President Roosevelt and Mr. Winston Churchill in alternation, 
or a board of three with Mr. Mackenzie King added unto those two. 
This provisional arrangement would be replaced in time by a definitive 
constitution of which Mr. Streit provides a draft; and other nations 
would then be free to join the Union on giving the same democratic 
guarantees as the original members. The jurisdiction of the Union 
would extend to ‘“ defence, free trade, money, communications and 
citizenship ’’; and it would have power to tax and borrow for these 
purposes. 

Mr. Streit bases his case on the ground which his earlier work made 
familiar, and enlarges again on the making of the United States, which 
many critics did not regard as a perfect analogy. But he has now a 
further argument in his apprehension “ that there is great danger of 
Hitler forcing the British to surrender their Fleet within a year and 
that we (the United States) would then be fearfully under-prepared 
in every arm to prevent the invasion of America”’; and the conse- 
quences of this he paints in sufficiently lurid colours. 


Professor Catlin calls his book a British response to Streit; but 
apparently he had not seen Mr. Streit’s book until his own was in proof ; 
and Mr. Streit may be disposed to look upon the response as dis- 
appointing. Professor Catlin accepts “‘an intimate union of the 
Western Powers and perhaps the Northern ”’, afterwards defined as the 
Region of Atlantic Civilisation; but he would not hasten the process, 
as Mr. Streit does. After peace he would have a conference of the 
English-speaking Commonwealths (Anglo-Saxondom) meeting annually 
in the capitals of the English-speaking world by rotation. The 
President would be our King, and Mr. Roosevelt or his successor 
would be Chairman. We would thus get a “Mirror of Federation ”’, 
the ultimate goal to be reached in four stages—cultural, common 
defence, economic and political. This obviously will take time. 

Professor Catlin gives the impression of what is often called thinking 
aloud, and it is not always easy to follow him. How, for example, 
there can be a pari passu development of two schemes of federation— 
the one between the United States and the British Commonwealth, 
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the other between Great Britain and France—it is difficult to conceive. 
And does he really mean that his Union when complete ‘“‘ would be 
entitled to compel federation in Europe ”’ and to wage war on Russia 
if it declined to enter the League of Nations? MESTON. 


*ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. By 
F. P. Walters. (Barnett House Papers No. 24.) 1941. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 20 pp. Is.) 


Few could be better qualified to deal with the administrative 
problems of the international aspect of post-war reconstruction than 
Mr. Walters, who has had more than twenty years close personal 
experience of that side of the working of the League of Nations. Thata 
great centre of international consultation and organisation will have 
to be built up again immediately after the war is inevitable. Mr. 
Walters hopes that the utmost use will be made of what remains of the 
different organs of the League, but whatever form the new centre may 
take, much will have to be done both by governments and by the 
organisation itself to avoid the mistakes of the past. This is where 
the author, with his intimate knowledge of the past, is able to make a 
number of constructive suggestions which will, it is hoped, recommend 
themselves to those who will have to plan the future. As regards 
the cost, many may perhaps question Mr. Walters’ assumption 
that by doubling the budget of the League the increase which would 
have been gained in prestige and activity might have meant the 
difference between success and failure, but many more will undoubtedly 
agree with him that a far broader financial policy will have to be 
adopted by governments if the future organisation is to become an 
efficient and workable instrument for the preservation of world peace. 

F. O. BEMBARON. 


*GENEVA STUDIES. Published by the Geneva Research Centre, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 8vo. Annual Subscription $2.00; Sw. frs. 
8.50. 


The Geneva Studies are a series of studies on international problems 
published by the Geneva Research Centre, an independent private 
organisation devoted to the advancement of the study of international 
relations. A number of studies by well-known authorities on inter- 
national questions dealing with problems of reconstruction deemed 
likely to arise after the present war have been published recently. 
The following appeared in 1940 : 
The United States and the League, the Labour Organisation and the World 
Court in 1939. Bya group of Americans in Geneva. 1940. No. I. 
67 pp. Review for 1940. I9 pp. 

The Science of International Relations, Law and Organisation. By Paul 
Guggenheim and Pitman B. Potter. 35 pp. 

League Reform, an Analysis of Official Proposals and Discussions, 1936-1939 
(double number). By S. Engel. 282 pp. 

Dynamism and the Machinery of International Institutions. By Maurice 
Bourquin. 82 pp. 

Post-War Housing Problems. By O. E. W. Olsen, M.D. 69 pp. 

A Possible Technique of Disarmament Control, Lessons from the League of 
Nations Experience in Drug Control. By Laura Puffer Morgan. 96 pp. 


The titles explain the contents, but it may be noted that the 
number dealing with League Reform, in analysing the question of the 
application of the principle of the League of Nations Covenant, 
presents full details of Reforms attempted and adopted during 1920- 
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35 as well as a study of similar proceedings during 1936-39. A List 
of Official Documents and a Bibliography complete an analysis which, 
based to a considerable extent on unpublished material, provides a 
valuable enquiry into international relations during the period under 
review, including many major issues. 


*POLITICS AND LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. By Professor D. W. 
Brogan. 1941. (Cambridge University Press. 127 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


*THE FOUNDATIONS AND THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. By 
Professor P. H. Winfield. 1941. (Cambridge University Press. 
125 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THESE are additions to the Current Problems Series, of which the 

General Editor is Professor Ernest Barker. 

Professor Brogan analyses the American political machine for the 
guidance of those seeking to organise a peaceable Europe after the war, par- 
ticularly illustrating one aspect of American institutions—the extraordinary 
place given to written law in the administration of American government. 
The Constitution, the Parties, President and Congress, and the political réle 
of the Supreme Court are each given separate and detailed consideration. 


Written primarily for the layman, Professor Winfield’s handbook on 
International Law reiterates its essential importance in international relations, 
even although the Axis Powers may have brought discredit upon its functions 
through ignoring them. The Laws of Peace, War and Neutrality are 
examined in turn, as is the future of International Law as a whole. 


THE WAR AND STRATEGY 


*] SAW THE SIEGE OF WARSAW. By Alexander Polonius. 1941. 
(London: Hodge. vii + 364 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


*I Was ONE OF THEM. By Zygmunt Litynski. 1941. (London: 
Cape. 272 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


*A FRIEND OF FRANCE. By Ian E. Black. 1941. (London: Cape. 
27I pp. Ios. 6d.) 

*CHRONOLOGY OF FAILURE. The Last Days of the French Republic. 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 1941. (London: Macmillan. 
viii + 202 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Last To LEAVE Paris. By Peter Fontaine. 1941. (London: 
Chaterson. xi-+ 148 pp. 5s.) 

I LivED THESE YEARS. By Eric Baume. 1941. (London: Harrap. 
285 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Front To Back. By Hector Macquarrie. 1941. (London: Cape. 
286 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE personal pronoun in the titles of three of these books gives an 
indication of what all but one of them have in common. Except for 
Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s Chronology of Failure, they are memoirs 
more or less directly linked with the history of the present war. Taken 
as a whole, indeed, they provide a fairly representative view of the 
melancholy course of the fighting in the war’s first year and of its 
effects on men of varied nationality and temperament. M. Polonius 
gives a very full account of his personal experiences in Poland; M. 
Litynski tells of France during the “ sitzkrieg ’’, of Norway, of France 
again during the days of collapse, and finally of London during the 
Battle of Britain; Mr. Black, Mr. Armstrong and Mr, Fontaine deal 
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with the French disaster, Mr. Macquarrie and Mr. Baume (so far as 
the latter is concerned with the war rather than with his own career 
as a journalist) reveal their experiences of England under strain. 

Of all these volumes, the first two, the work of Poles now in exile, 
are probably the most permanently valuable—indeed, Mr. Litynski’s 
must be one of the most readable, intelligent and instructive memoirs 
this war has produced. The reader of 1941 may feel that M. Polonius 
has almost too much to say. He writes well, and his detailed diary of 
the experience of a Polish upper-class family caught in the first blitz- 
krieg, of the martyrdom of a great city under siege, and of his own 
escape after the surrender of Warsaw through territories occupied by 
the German and Russian armies is likely to be a quarry for future 
historians. At this moment his description of the Red Army as he saw 
it immediately after its invasion of Eastern Poland and his references 
(remarkably free from bitterness) to the Poles’ persistent hopes of 
help from the West may seem the most vividly interesting things 
in his book. 

Everything in M. Litynski’s book is interesting and vivid. A 
Polish journalist and diplomat working in Paris, he watched the 
gathering of the storm through a long series of crises and conferences 
in which the political weakness of the Western democracies was only 
too clearly displayed. After the defeat of Poland he joined General 
Sikorski’s army in France, went as a subaltern in the Polish Highland 
Brigade to Narvik and took part in the capture of the town and the 
evacuation which followed almost immediately. His account of this 
campaign makes painful and at the same time stimulating reading. 
He and his companions returned to Brittany to find France in collapse, 
and he eventually found his way, after adventures and experiences 
brilliantly described, to the Spanish frontier, Lisbon and London. 
His accounts of the social, political and spiritual disorganisation of 
Vichy France in the early days of the Pétain régime, and of war-ruined 
Spain, are particularly valuable. 

The title Chronology of Failure sufficiently describes Mr. Armstrong’s 
book. It is a factual summary of what happened in France between 
the opening of the German attack on May roth 1940 and the armistice. 
Though necessarily less complete than such a book is likely to be once 
the details of fast-moving events are more clearly established, it is 
a most useful work of reference. The concluding chapters, on the 
reasons and lessons of the collapse, are addressed chiefly to the American 
reader. M. Fontaine’s slim volume gives the experience of one 
Englishman who escaped from Paris to the Spanish frontier by night. 

A Friend of France, on the other hand, is a crt de ceur. Mr. Black 
is a Briton who has lived and worked in France for many years, is 
deeply attached to the country and to many French friends—some of 
whom chose, in the moment of crisis, to follow Pétain rather than De 
Gaulle—and is wholly dissatisfied not only with the past foreign 
policies of the two great Western democracies, but also with the social 
conditions from which, in his view, these policies have sprung. Though a 
large part of his book is autobiographical and deals with the years 
1918-39, his main concern is for the future. His arguments are some- 
times a little confused, but their chief object is to urge that if France is 
not to accept the Nazi New Order now or in the future, she must be 
guaranteed support from Britain and the United States in sufficient 
measure to ensure that she shall again become the chief stabilising 
and civilising force in a continent secured against war, 
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Mr. Black, like M. Litynski and Polonius, would find the con- 
cluding pages of Mr. Baume’s book supremely depressing. A New 
Zealander whose work as a journalist has been chiefly in Australia, 
Mr. Baume has convinced himself that the Anglo-Saxon world must 
abandon Europe. Though he vigorously demands the destruction 
of German military power, he also advocates (perhaps a little in- 
consistently) the partial evacuation of the British Isles and the removal 
of the Empire’s Central Government to Canada. Mr. Baume is not, 
perhaps, a very profound thinker, and the story of his journalistic 
career in the Antipodes is of specialised interest, but his point of view 
is worth noting. With Mr. Macquarrie, too, it is the point of view that 
matters. Though a New Zealander like Mr. Baume, he has lived in or 
near London for many years and seems, in some ways, more English 
than the English. His book, a chronicle of one civilian’s reactions to the 
first year of war, may help to explain to onlookers many things that 
have puzzled them in British policy, for Mr. Macquarrie is an un- 
repentant Chamberlain-ite who resents and despises all threats of 
invasion, hints broadly that talk of toil and tears, blood and sweat is 
irresponsible alarmism, and is so full of confidence in our unaided 
victory that the idea of a Russian alliance appears to shock him much 
more deeply than the bombing of his own street. J. M. Ret. 


THE FOURTH QUARTER, JUNE 27TH-SEPT. 29TH, 1940. By Philip 
P. Graves. (Hutchinson’s Quarterly Record of the War.) 1941. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 382 pp. gs. 6d.) 


PLANNING THE War. By Lt.-Col. Clive Garsia. 1941. (London: 
Penguin Books. Sm. 8vo. I51 pp. 6d.) 


War Into Europe: ATTack IN Deptu. By Hugh Slater. 1941. 
(London: Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. 166 pp. 5s.) 


OIL AND THE War. By E. M. Friedwald. (Translated from the 
French by Lawrence Wolfe.) 1941. (London: Heinemann. 
88 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE “Arp BriTAIN” BILL AND THE LAW OF NEUTRALITY. By 
Georg Schwarzenberger. 1941. (London: Grotius Society. Sm. 
8vo. 29 pp.) 

WE live in a world in which change is so rapid and kaleidoscopic 
that it might seem that a record of events which took place a year 
ago, however skilfully compiled, would be in some respects superfluous. 
But Mr. Graves’s volume is fullof interest and contains useful suggestions 
for the future. 

He reminds us, for instance, that while both employer and worker in 
the essential industries treated the air-raid alarm merely as an alert, 
and stuck to their jobs, as Mr. Bevin had tactfully suggested, the 
Civil Service and the Post Office were more cautious. He quotes Mr. 
Churchill’s message—‘‘ The Prime Minister expects all His Majesty’s 
servants in high places to set an example of steadiness and resolution ”’ 
—an admonition no less necessary to-day than in our darkest hour. 
In the testing six months of last year, as Mr. Graves concisely puts it, 
‘there were no heroics, but a multitude of heroes ’’, and it was these 
heroes who, with the Royal Air Force, saved the situation. 

The American chapter is less satisfactory. It can scarcely be said 
that Mr. Willkie owed his nomination as Republican candidate “ chiefly 
to his association with mid-Western industry ”’; his popularity was due 
rather to his uncompromising support of the British cause while his rivals 
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sat timidly on the fence of neutrality. Other questionable judgments 
in the book are no doubt due to defective sources of information. 


Colonel Garsia, in his plan for the conduct of the war, pins his faith 
to committees and the automatic system, while Lord Milne in his 
Foreword rather doubts their ultimate efficiency. The examples and 
solutions presented here seem to the reviewer to be singularly un- 
convincing. 

The holding of a longer in place of a shorter line in Greece was a 
purely military decision. Is it conceivable, too, that a committee 
presided over by a major-general with a lawyer to help him would have 
brought us good fortune at Dakar, or in Crete? 


Mr. Slater’s book is a much more valuable study. It is a pity that 
he tends to be obsessed by the heroisms and follies of the International 
brigade in Spain. It is remarkable that this body, being so effective and 
having achieved so much, did not do more. The moral would appear 
to be that, valuable as is initiative, its successes may be frittered 
away without discipline or direction, and that the general who can take 
the right decision at exactly the right moment is irreplaceable. 

The author includes some graphic diagrams and suggestions on the 
new weapons and their application, and here he is apt to underrate 
the value of artillery, and in particular heavy artillery, where too 
much is not asked of it. The Royal Air Force are already dealing very 
thoroughly with the problem of education. Mr. Slater’s views on 
conscription would not, I think, be shared by the average working man. 


This War, even more so than the last, is being run on oil. It may be 
that the deciding factor on the Russian front will prove to be the oil 
supply. Mr. Friedwald’s excellently translated analysis is therefore 
especially welcome, giving as it does an account of the oil supplies 
available to the Allies and the Axis. It leaves us in no doubt 
of the signal value to the Allied cause of the Russian bombings of 
Ploesti, Constanza and Sulina, of our own raids on the oil-from-coal 
refineries in Germany and Italy, our sinking of enemy tankers and 
our bombers’ interruption of rail communications. It would be well 
to heed Mr. Friedwald’s warning that Axis supplies and reserves may 
be under-estimated. The figures available are only approximate ones. 


Dr. Schwarzenberger’s discussion on neutrality may be of interest 
from the academic viewpoint; it is too incomplete to be of much 
value to the student. . WALEY COHEN. 


*BELGIUM: The Official Account of what happened—1939-40. I94I. 
(London: Evans Bros. For the Belgian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Demy 8vo. x-+ IIo pp. 5s.) 

This is the official record of the invasion of Belgium and the Netherlands 
in May 1940, and it includes all the important documents relating to those 
events, some of which have not been previously published. Evidence is 
reproduced of Germany’s detailed plans for a large-scale invasion of Belgium 
as early as January 1940, and it is stressed that Belgium had been preparing 
since before 1930 against the menace of German aggression. 


*HOLLAND FIGHTS THE Nazis. By L. de Jong. (Series on Europe 
under the Nazis.) 1941. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 8vo. 
138 pp. 16 plates of illus. 5s.) 

The author, formerly editor of De Groene Amsterdammer, escaped from 
Holland on the day the armistice with Germany was concluded. He gives 
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an illuminating account, based on secret reports, of life in Holland under 
German rule. Documentary material, including Nazi pronouncements, is 
printed at the end of the book. 


*My SISTER AND I: The Diary of a Dutch Boy Refugee. By Dirk 
van der Heide. Translated by Mrs. Antoon Deventer. 1941. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 95 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A day-to-day account by a twelve-year-old Dutch boy of the experiences 
of his family on the German invasion of Holland and of his escape with his 
nine-year-old sister and his uncle to England. 


*Diz TRAGODIE Des Battikums. By Paul Olberg. 1941. (Ziirich: 


Europa Verlag. 88 pp.) 


Despatched from Switzerland two days after the German irvasion of 
Russia, and published earlier in Sweden, this criticism of the Soviet annexation 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania is suspiciously propagandist in its review 
of Russia’s past relations with those States. 


*JOURNAL 1940: France, Canada, the United States, and Bombed 
Britain. By Albert Peel. Introduction by Lord Macmillan. 1941. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Sm. 8vo. 123 pp. 5s.) 


An informal record by the Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales of a visit to the B.E.F. in France and a journey across 
the Atlantic, contributing to the mass of personal experiences during the war 
which will prove a quarry for the future historian. Dr. Peel pays a 
sympathetic tribute to the work of the late Lord Lothian in the United 
States. It is of interest that Dr. Peel spoke to the Vancouver Branch of 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs during his visit. 


*NEVER MinD, Mr. Lom! or The Uses of Adversity. By Alfred 


Lomnitz. 1941. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 192 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


It will always be a matter of regret that so many innocent victims were 
unavoidably caught in the general ‘‘ round-up ”’ of aliens in Great Britain in 
the summer of 1940, since wholesale policies of this kind can never be put 
into effect without inconvenience and discomfort to the individual. Despite 
this fact, the reasons for the policy in the difficult situation of that time were 
widely recognised in a most generous manner by many of the victims them- 
selves. The good humour with which Mr. Lom writes of his experience and 
his sympathetic understanding of the feelings of his fellow-sufferers make 
this a very human story. 


THE Royat Navy AT War. By Vice-Admiral J. E. T. Harper. 


5th ed. rev. 1941. (London: John Murray and the Pilot Press. 
4to. 69 pp. illus. 2 maps. 6s.) 


A profusely illustrated account of the history, organisation and functions 
of the Royal Navy. 


THE Royat AIR Force AT War. By the Staff of The Aeroplane. 


Designed by William Buchan. 1941. (London: John Murray 
and the Pilot Press. 4to. 72 pp. 6s.) 


A digest of the Royal Air Force and its activities, with many illustrations. 


*FIGHTER COMMAND. By A. B. Austin. 1941. (London: Gollancz. 


8vo. 248 pp. S8illus. 8s. 6d.) 


An account of the activities of the R.A.F. Command from the beginning 
of the war until the Spring of 1941. The author, a Fleet Street journalist 
who was attached to the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the Fighter 
Command on the outbreak of war, writes from first-hand experience. 
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*SEA SHEPHERDS: (Wardens of Our Food Flocks). By Sir Herbert 
Russell. 1941. (London: Murray. 8vo. 247 pp. illus. gs.) 
An account of the work and adventures of the convoys of merchant ships 
and of their protectors, whom the author calls ‘‘ Sea Shepherds”, prefaced 
by an historical sketch of the development of measures for trade defence in 
war. 


*ATLANTIC BATTLE. By L. Marsland Gander. 1941. (London: 
Hutchinson. 95 pp. Is.) 


A graphic account of a war-time cruise of 2,000 miles in one of our 
destroyers, undertaken by the author for the Daily Telegraph. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


*WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAW MateRIALs. (Information Depart- 
ment Papers, No. 18b.) 1941. (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Just after the outbreak of the war the Information Department of 
Chatham House issued a revised version of its publication on Raw 
Materials, dealing with the world sources of supply in relation to the 
needs of the industrial Powers. The progress of the war, with the 
successive occupation of so many European countries, has radically 
altered the aspect of the raw-materials situation. Germany has now 
access to nearly the whole of Europe, whilst the blockade by sea has 
been correspondingly extended. At the same time, African and 
Oceanic colonies are cut off from their mother countries, with whom 
their principal trade occurred. A detailed statistical survey of the 
chief raw materials, inorganic and organic, is thus essential to a study 
of current and post-war problems, and as such is to be welcomed. 

A short text reviewing the most important sources of raw materials, 
classified under a few heads, is followed by a series of fifty-five tables 
arranged on a uniform plan, each dealing with a single material. 
Statistics are given for the years 1937, 1938, and 1939 or 1939-40, the 
production being given in metric tons for each country. Where the 
data are sufficiently complete, the figures for one year, usually 1938, 
are also expressed as percentages of world production. As is to be 
expected, the figures for 1939 are very incomplete, but estimates have 
been included wherever available. 

The relative importance of different raw materials changes appre- 
ciably under war conditions, although foodstuffs, oil and certain 
metals retain their position. Substitutes for unobtainable metals 
have to be found, and new materials, such as plastics, become more 
prominent, again drawing on coal and other organic materials and 
replacing metals. The introductory notes on the chief uses are neces- 
sarily brief and can only be regarded as suggestive, but the pamphlet 
is a mine of essential information, and will be widely used. 

C. H. DEscH. 


THE PurE THEORY oF CapiTaL. By Friedrich A. Hayek. 1941. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxix + 454 pp. 21s.) 


Ir the careful reader should wish to know what is Professor 
Hayek’s economic philosophy, he will find it writ large in this book. 
Briefly, the Professor assumes that ‘“‘ the economic man ”’ always seeks 
to achieve an even flow of real income at a maximum level. He tilts 
at Mr. Keynes, whom he regards as a leading protagonist of the 
opposition (or modern) school of economics. Yet I find that Mr. 
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Keynes adopts substantially the same principle when he says (p. 25, 
General Theory of Employment) : 
“* Entrepreneurs will endeavour to fix the amount of employment at the 


level which they expect to maximise the excess of the proceeds over the factor 
cost.” 


The logical outcome of this principle can be expressed in the phrase : 
«‘ Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” 

The classical school would make capital supreme, while the dis- 
possessed masses are forced to the wall. 

Economists of the modern school, on the other hand (while they 
still retain this root principle of capitalism—even in a communist 
State), are so fearful of the evils of under-consumption that they are 
apt to lose sight of the rights of capital. With them it is: “ All for 
the proletariat, and the devil take the capitalist.’ Both schools 
concur in failing to pay any attention to the tenets of Christian justice 
and Christian charity, which should form the basis of all social and 
economic philosophy. Both ignore the very existence of God and 
His Providence. 

We sadly need a re-examination of economics upon Christian lines, 
which would emphasise the essential identity of interest of masters 
and men, of primary producing States and capital producing States, 
and would stress the duties of capital to labour, the duties of labour 
to capital. 

Professor Hayek’s emphasis on the “real” approach, his 
insistence on the need to “ study large maps’’, to take the long view, 
are both most valuable. 

An interesting point is the author’s conclusion that capital has 
being and value only in so far as it produces income. This leads him 
to reject the idea of a fund of capital. On the question of interest, 
he sees the explanation of real interest in the productivity of 
industry. Any reasonable interpretation of the statistics of the 
period 1850-1939 would suggest a similar conclusion. But if the 
real rate of interest depends on productivity, then a rising price- 
level should, in theory, give a money-rate higher than this real rate, 
while a falling price-level should give a less rate than the real rate. 
Yet the statistics show clearly that the money rate of interest depends 
on the absolute level of prices, not on their trend. This is a riddle 
that has baffled me for many years, and I commend it to Professor 
Hayek’s attention. 

I have learnt much from this book, and I hope by a closer study 
of it to learn a good deal more. J. F. L. Bray. 


GENERAL 


*THE STRANGER AT THE GATE: ASPECTS OF EXCLUSIVENESS AND 
CO-OPERATION IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, WITH SOME REFER- 
ENCE TO MODERN TIMEs. By T. J. Haarhoff. 1939. (London: 
Longmans. xii + 354 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE first two sections of this book provide a critical examination 
of the treatment of the stranger both within and without the gates of 
ancient Greece and Rome. They also provide a most interesting and 
exhaustive analysis of Greek and of Roman character, and of the 
effect of that character on internal politics and international relations 
at various stages of history. 
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While the brilliance of abstract political thought among the Greeks 
failed to produce practical and stable results, the Roman, lacking 
abstract brilliance, learnt his lessons from his own experience and 
from that of others. The Greek regarded his own race as ‘‘ Herren- 
volk’’, and for him there existed a “‘ barrier between Greek and 
Barbarian ordained by nature’”’. The success of the Roman Empire 
was due to that remarkable Roman genius for assimilation to a degree 
unique in world history, save perhaps in the Arab world. ‘‘ Broadly 
speaking, the Romans saw that the Barbarians as a class had some- 
thing to contribute; the Greeks on the whole did not.’’ Naturalisa- 
tion was an idea foreign to Greek principle, and was a rare event. 
To the Roman it was common practice, and Roman citizenship a 
privilege to which even the defeated enemy might look forward. 

In the third section Professor Haarhoff makes an interesting com- 
parison between the Roman character and that of the Afrikaner in 
South Africa. There are many points of resemblance, notably the 
“ gravitas ’’ and “‘ pietas’’ common to both. An important point of 
difference is the attitude to coloured races, due to difference of cir- 
cumstance. Rome was never threatened by overwhelming numbers 
of negroes. Nor did she suffer from race-feeling or colour prejudice. 
The attitude of the Afrikaner to the Bantu is fundamentally due to 
fear. Rome had no reason for similar fear. 

Rome has a lesson for Boer and British in South Africa, ‘‘ that 
you get out of a culture what you put into it. If you put in malice 
and ungenerous negativism, malice and ungenerous negativism will 
come echoing back to you. ‘ Willige-Hingabe’ . . . will alone pro- 
duce the fullest enrichment.’’ The experience of Greece and Rome 
also present lessons worthy of study by all those who are interested 
in the question of federation. Success will possibly be due rather to 
sentiment than to political structure. JouN Hope SIMPSON. 


*RACE: SCIENCE AND Potitics. By Ruth Benedict. 1940. (New 
York : Modern Age Books. vi-+ 274 pp. $2.50.) 


“ Racism ’’, according to the authoress of this book, is the ism of 
the modern world. The word itself is not included in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. Nor, for that matter, was the word “‘ racialism’’, 
until the Supplement appeared in 1933, and cited its earliest use as 
January 1907. No earlier date than 1862 can apparently be quoted 
for the adjective “‘racial’’. But modern though the problem may 
be, its assumption of a biological and perpetual superiority of one 
group over another only expresses in a new form the ancient, his- 
torical, human obsession, shared by every member of a group, that 
his group is uniquely valuable, and that, if it is weakened all valuable 
things will perish. The remedy can be defined in general terms 
only, for the problem is a long-term problem: all the more difficult 
of solution as the world progressively shrinks. This book is to be 
commended as a useful and informative discussion of it. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


*An ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF WORLD History: ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. A revised and modern 
version of Ploetz’s Epitome. Edited by William L. Langer. 1941. 
(London: Harrap. 4to. xxxii + 1155 + Ixvi pp. Maps, tables. 
258.) 

Dr. PLoetz’s Epitome has undergone many changes of title, 
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arrangement and content since its first appearance more than seventy 
years ago, and, as the present editor says, “almost nothing of the 
substance of the old book remains’’. In aim and general purpose, 
however, the work remains the same. 

In this latest version much greater attention is given to the history 
of non-European countries, and some attempt is made to satisfy 
current interest in cultural and economic matters. The material is 
divided by periods, and subdivided by countries or subject, and the 
whole is given unity by narrative and explanatory passages varying 
in length, according to the subject, from a few lines to a page or more. 
The scope of the book is very wide, covering as it does the history of 
the world from prehistoric times down to the end of 1940, but special 
attention is paid to the modern period, and the history of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries occupies half of the book. 

Some of Professor Langer’s contributors have made better use of 
modern research than have others, but the Chronology as a whole is 
very much better, both in content and presentation, than works of 
the same kind which have preceded it. It will be found a useful 
work of reference for political, diplomatic and military matters, and 
deserves to become as well known in this country as in the United 
States. 

The book has been well produced, with a sound binding and clear 
type. Its value is much increased by a very full index. 

G. E. Morey. 


*Apvisory Bopies: A Study of their Uses in Relation to Central 
Government, 1919-1939. A Study undertaken by the Oxford 
University Politics Research Group. 1941. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 520 pp. 18s.) 


Tuis book might well be entitled ‘“‘ the use and misuse of com- 
mittees and advisory bodies”. As Mr. Vernon rather too mildly 
suggests in his able introduction, it is open to doubt whether the 
wide extension of the use of advisory bodies adopted since 1919 on 
the recommendation of the Haldane Committee has not proved a 
mistake. Much valuable time has been wasted; the appointment of a 
committee has often been used to conceal incompetence or weakness, 
packed committees have been appointed to bolster up a bad policy 
which without such support would have foundered; some permanent 
advisory committees have been little more than glorified debating 
societies. 

Undoubtedly the new spheres which Government Departments 
have been forced to penetrate since 1919 have made necessary some 
change in the technique of government, and advisory committees 
have a useful part to play. But the system can easily be abused. 
Lazy or flabby ministers soon demoralise the departments and civil 
servants they control, and a symptom of this demoralisation is often 
an epidemic of advisory committees. 

It is interesting to note that the United States, facing the same 
problem of the extension of the sphere of government, particularly 
since 1933, has found the committee with a clear and limited reference 
more useful than the roving commission. 

This volume has a valuable appendix giving a list of committees 
appointed between Ig1g9 and 1939 in the spheres discussed in the 
volume. C. WALEY COHEN. 
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*STATESMAN’S YEAR Book, 1941. Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World for the year 1941. Edited by M. 
Epstein. 1941. (London: Macmillan. 1 + 487 pp. 20s.) 


*THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the year 1940. (New series 182nd issue.) Edited by 
M. Epstein. 1941. (London: Longmans Green. 478 pp. 35s.) 


THE Statesman’s Year Book for 1941, edited by Dr. Epstein, has 
obviously been prepared under great difficulties. It opens with a 
phrase of Goethe’s that the world is said to be ruled by figures, but 
that what is certain is that figures show how it is ruled. But since 
September 1939 many countries have ceased to publish statistics of 
production and trade, and financial statements are so truncated that 
it is difficult to estimate expenditure. In the circumstances it is 
amazing that the compilers have been able to collect so much new 
information as they have done. For the German-occupied countries 
in Europe the old form is maintained, though the newly imposed 
régimes are noted, and even the Free City of Danzig still appears as 
a separate unit. On the other hand, the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania have disappeared from the list of independent 
States and appear under the heading of the U.S.S.R. as Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


For the events of the year 1940 readers will turn to the Annual 
Register 1940, also edited by Dr. Epstein. In addition to the accounts 
of the internal and external affairs of individual countries, the volume 
contains the customary chronology and obituary, and the useful 
supplementary chapters on literature, science, the arts, finance, 
commerce and land, together with the texts of some of the more 
important public documents issued during the year. The selection of 
documents from the mass of important documentation issued must 
have been difficult, but room was found for Lord Lothian’s last speech, 
read on his behalf on December 11, 1940, at Baltimore by the 
Counsellor of His Majesty’s Embassy. M. B. 


PEACE YEAR Book: Supplement for 1941. (London: National 
Peace Council pamphlet. 59 pp. 9d.) 


Directories of peace and kindred organisations in Great Britain, together 
with bibliographies on peace and international questions. 


THE CASE FOR AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY. By Professor 
George W. Keeton. 1941. (London: Watts. 40 pp. 6d.) 
Voicing the aims of the New Commonwealth Institute of World Affairs 
of which he is Director, the author points out that the achievement of the 
world commonwealth is an educational process and urges that plans should 
be laid now for an international university. 


Dictators: An Introductory Study in the Social Origins of Dictator- 
ship. By J. D. Chambers. 1941. (London: Thomas Nelson. 
Sm. 8vo. 4s.) 

Dictatorship in theory and practice is examined by historical comparison. 


There is a chapter on British foreign policy towards Hitler, Stalin and 
Mussolini and their ideologies. 
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*A WANDERER BETWEEN Two WORLDS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
Norman Bentwich. 1941. (London: Kegan Paul. viii + 358 
pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is of interest from two standpoints. It is a record of 
the life—happily not yet completed—of an English Jew who valued 
both his English and his Jewish heritage, and who was not afraid to 
identify himself at an early age with the cause of Zionism. In the 
second place, the book is of value as the record of a man who has 
participated in one of the most important and encouraging events 
in the inter-war years—the building up of the Jewish National 
Home. 

Norman Bentwich entered Palestine from Egypt with the invading 
British Army. And he remained in the country as an official until 
1931. During this time he transformed and codified the legal system 
of the country and built up a tradition of British judicial impartiality. 
Such a record, well written, would be interesting in any case. But it 
is of especial value when the writer treats current controversies both 
with knowledge and with impartiality. It is difficult enough for any 
student to get an objective picture of the clash of interests in which 
the National Home was founded; charges and countercharges against 
the British Administration or particular British officials are constantly 
made, and are difficult either to confirm or rebutt. Here is the record 
of a man who was in a position to know the facts and who writes 
with scrupulous objectivity. Only as concerned himself does he say 
much less than he would be entitled to. 

After 1933 Bentwich divided his time between a professorial chair 
in the Hebrew University and the services of the High Commission 
for Refugees. On this subject also he has produced a document of 
considerable importance, and the record of his constant travels on 
behalf of the Commission show the extent of the effort made to rescue 
the unhappy victims of Nazi tyranny. JAMES PARKES. 


* JOURNAL AS AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN. By Charles G. Dawes. 
1939. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 442 pp. 
25S.) 

GENERAL DAWES was so long a potent voice in Europe that one is 
reminded with some surprise how short was his term as Ambassador 
in London—from June 1929 to January 1932—only about thirty 
months in all. 

During the first ten months his all-engrossing task was the London 
Naval Conference of 1930, the elaborate preparations for it, and the 
heavy weather through which it ultimately reached harbour; this 
part of the Journal being now, alas! largely of academic interest. 
Apart from this, General Dawes found his life ‘‘ largely a round of 
social events, public speaking on non-controversial subjects, and idle 
enjoyments’’. In the latter part of his time he was constantly on the 
move (“ Diplomacy is not hard on the brain, but it is hell on the feet ’’), 
a shrewd and friendly observer of our domestic politics. He attended 
the opening ceremony of the Indian Round Table Conference, and re- 
garded it as impossible that “‘ India could, in its own interest and that 
of the world, be given a self-governing Dominion status’. He watched 
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the Ottawa Conference, and was convinced that we went the wrong way 
about it; we should first have protected our home markets and then 
started negotiations with the Dominions. He found gaps in our system 
of Treasury control, and recorded an elaborate Minute describing and 
recommending certain important features in the American system for 
which he himself had been responsible. He watched with anxiety 
the breaking of the financial storm which drove Britain off the Gold 
Standard, and he had prophesied, when trouble started in New York 
the year before, that the panic would be worse than any of its pre- 
decessors. At the Imperial Conference of 1930 he commented sorrow- 
fully on a swing-over from a period of growing international friend- 
liness to a period of growing aggressive nationalism. 

In the intervals of these graver preoccupations he worked vigor- 
ously at archaeology, having long colloquies with Sir Flinders Petrie, 
and visiting the cave-dwellings in the Dordogne and at Altamira. He 
was just beginning to take a hand in the Manchurian problem when he 
was recalled to the U.S.A. to be President of the new Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The Journal gives us a picture of a dynamic character, with great 
diversity of interests, a gift for friendship, and the consummate merit 
of never saying an uncharitable word about anybody. 

The photographs in the book are not its strong point, many of 
them being ten years old or more. There are a few slips, e.g. ‘ Sir 
Lionel Curtis ’’ and “‘ the Earl of Lothian’’; and Sir Samuel Hoare 
was never a leader of the Liberal Party. MESTON. 


*AMBASSADOR Dopp’s Diary, 1933-1938. Edited by William E. 
Dodd, Jr., and Martha Dodd. London. 1941. (Newport: Har- 
court Brace. London: Gollancz. 8vo. 452 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


READERS of Martha Dodd’s vivid account of her life in Nazi 
Germany will not be disappointed in their expectations of a no less 
vital book from her father, whose fine culture and high principles 
were linked with shrewd observation and business acumen. The 
teeming personages who throng his pages, from Nazi bosses to Jewish 
suppliants, have each an individual physiognomy, while together they 
provide a conspectus of that fevered society poised in unstable equi- 
librium. No less clear-sighted is Professor Dodd’s perception of events 
to come. Already in November 1934 he records that the Polish 
Ambassador confided to him: “ The pact of last winter is only a 
temporary affair. Germany intends to re-annex part of our country, 
the maps all over Germany show this clearly.” His warning of the 
German military threat to the safety of the United States is only now 
being grasped by his fellow-countrymen. The worldof professional diplo- 
mats he holds in pooresteem. It is his view that, absorbed in etiquette, 
display and pleasure, most of them find no time to understand the 
problems either of their own country or of the land to which they 
are accredited. On the economic field towers the figure of Schacht, 
steadily refusing to pay interest on the American and British loans 
with which Germany is gorged, while using his gold supply to make 
cash purchases of war material from assiduous American and British 
armament firms. On German intellectual life Professor Dodds has 
apt comments to make and he is distrustful of the presentation by 
German historians of their national history. The book should have 
been provided with an index. I. M. MAssEy. 
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*EDWARD JENKS, 1861-1939. (From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XXVI.) 1941. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
Cr. 8vo. 27 pp. Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. paper.) 


A biography of the late Edward Jenks, together with a bibliography of his 
writings. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


*CANADA: AMERICA’S PROBLEM. By John MacCormac. 1940. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts book, by a Canadian correspondent of the New York Times, 
has gone through at least four editions in the United States, where it 
was first published in June 1940, and the English edition, published 
by Mr. Cape in April 1941, has been well reviewed in the United 
Kingdom. It has, therefore, received serious attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, its welcome was perhaps warmer in these 
two countries than in Canada. 

Mr. MacCormac has Irish blood in his veins, and he writes with 
liveliness and skill. He has succeeded in interesting two countries in 
the complexities of Canadian politics; his chapters on racial, economic 
and geographic factors in Canada are the most useful in the book, 
and he shows clearly the futility of the Canadian policy of ‘‘ no con- 
sultation and no commitments”’ in foreign affairs. But the book 
suffers from the date of its creation, and many of the estimates have 
been falsified by events moving too fast to allow revision. In con- 
sequence, point after point he argues has been answered. There is not 
a single Canadian division, there are three overseas, and three more 
in Canada. The French-Canadians have not proved “ isolationists to 
a man”, but have shared proportionately with other groups in the 
now enormous Canadian war effort. The Canadian Government has 
not sent only one, but seven Cabinet Ministers for consultation with 
the British Government. Mr. Mackenzie King has not fulfilled the 
dire prophecy of “ passiveness”’, but one of fullest participation in 
the war. Indeed, most of this book’s estimate of Mr. King is dis- 
torted by a feeling that comes close to personal mistrust; the title 
might not unwarrantably be, ‘“‘ Mr. Mackenzie King : Mr. MacCormac’s 
Problem ’’. 

It is not, however, with the Canadian political scene that Mr. 
MacCormac is most concerned. His book is an attempt to define the 
réle of Canada in international and particularly Anglo-American 
relations. 

What is the world that Mr. MacCormac sees, for that is the test of 
his understanding of the rédle Canada has to play? He sees a world 
with the British Empire ‘‘ securely based on the other side of the 
Atlantic’’. There, protected by the Monroe Doctrine, “ England 
could take a new and permanent lease of life’’ and give up the 
“ vaudevillian réle ’’ of exhausting herself and risking her Empire “ in 
the effort, ever vainer, to preserve the balance of power in Europe ”’. 
Mr. MacCormac, therefore, urges that British industry and several 
million British people be moved to Canada. This would leave Britain 
as a “cultural and strategic rather than industrial and commercial 
outpost ” with a population ‘“‘ large enough to serve as a garrison but 
small enough to grow part of its food”. The warning of the war is 
clear. The British people ‘‘ must achieve . .. such strength that 
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they can dominate (Europe) with their own native resources, or they 
must retreat from Europe, fall back on their own Empire, and set 
as their goal perhaps the achievement of an English-speaking 
alliance’. Mr. MacCormac believes only the second is possible; the 
shift of power from sea to air “is unfitting England for any réle 
beyond that of a greater Gibraltar”. Hence, a “ process of retreat 
to Canada ”’. 

Large assumptions underlie these easy words, and there is neither 
opportunity nor need to argue them out here. If Britain, because of 
either Hitler or Mr. MacCormac, ceases to be a Great Power and sinks 
to the level of a sort of Governor-Gort-cum-C. H. Middleton “ out- 
post” for North America, what of Europe and what of America? 
Mr. MacCormac apparently believes Europe could be left to itself, 
and that America and the Empire could remain in isolation and 
peace. The present war and the last war prove that this is a 
vain hope. Europe, however much Britain or the United States 
would like to do so, cannot be ignored. It is the centre of the land 
masses of the globe, it occupies the most favourable strategic position 
in terms of world power, it is populated by a people with a high level 
of industrial skill and military capacity; who dominates Europe 
dominates the world. It has been the réle of Britain to prevent that 
domination; the existence of twenty-three independent nations in 
North America is evidence of it. Not the weakening of Britain, but 
its strength, should be and is North American policy. Not isolation 
from, but the settlement (and guarantee of the settlement) of Europe 
alone offers hope for North American security. 

Misunderstanding the nature of the world, the significance of 
Britain and the power of Europe, Mr. MacCormac also misunderstands 
and over-emphasises the power of Canada. He believes Canada is in 
position ‘‘to exercise a decisive veto on British major wars’”’, and 
that ‘‘ Canada compromises American neutrality ’’. This first belief 
is exaggeration; the second would only have validity if in a world 
crisis Britain and Canada felt threatened but the United States did 
not. In the iast war and this war the same dangers produced not 
opposed but similar Anglo-American policies. Nor is Canada even 
necessary, in world crises, to bring United States and Britain together. 
Canada may help, she is “‘a linch-pin’’; in some situations Canada 
may even be decisive in its influence, but the Atlantic meeting of the 
two great Powers is the measure of the significance of relatively small 
Powers. There was no Canadian, no Dominions, representative. 

GRAHAM SPRY. 


*PROGRAMME FOR AGRICULTURE. Edited by B. Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
1941. (London: Joseph. 206 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts book is the direct result of the progress of science. Science 
has defeated the British farmer by making the structure of British 
agriculture out of date. Lord Addison, the most constructive Minister 
of Agriculture in recent years, recognises, as the Government has 
done, the necessity for planning industry and agriculture after the 
war, and in the first and longest essay has offered a programme. 
The discussion by several authorities is on this programme. Nearly 
all agree that the public ownership of land is the first essential, as 
neither landlords nor farmers can afford the responsibility now. To 
quote from the preface, this book “‘ forms the embryo for a real pro- 
gramme of agriculture’’. This is true, and for those who must give 
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hard thought to planning this book is invaluable. Lord Addison 
recognises the link between agriculture and nutrition, the most pro- 
mising outlook for farmers and planners, and adopts the view that 
the land is for the people, and not necessarily for the farmers. He 
meets the difficulties from foreign and Dominion competition, but the 
other authorities rather shirk the international view, though it is of 
first importance. Certain remarks, but not by Lord Addison, on 


“humus ’”’ and “ fertility’’ are rather out of date, but if accepted 
might have unfortunate effects on wise planning. Nevertheless the 
chapters provide an example of outspoken and straightforward com- 
ment without political bias, a good omen for the future, for the 
problem which cannot be eluded must be solved on ex-party lines. 
The summary in the last chapter by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, the 
originator of the articles, is so excellent that in suitable form it should 
be published as a pamphlet for the times. ROBERT GREIG. 


*THE POSITION OF COLONIES IN A BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NAaTIons. (Romanes Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
May 14th, 1941.) By Lord Hailey. 1941. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 42 pp.) 


IT is no disparagement of Lord Hailey’s brilliant Romanes Lecture 
to say that it raises more problems than it solves. This, indeed, was 
its purpose: for, as the lecturer very truly says at the outset, our 
colonial policy stands less in need of a constitutional craftsman than 
of a political philosopher; and the phiiosopher’s job is to make us 
think. Lord Hailey gives us plenty to think about. Do we do 
enough for the promotion of native welfare? Should we not have 
periodical and systematic surveys of our colonial policy? Our only 
general guiding principle is the progressive expansion of self-govern- 
ment in the Colonies; but are we clear as to the type of political 
institutions which will best serve that purpose? Accepting the great 
merits—but also the limitations—of Indirect Rule, have we con- 
sidered how the societies which it preserves could be modernised and 
strengthened by some sort of amalgamation or federation? And, 
when the Colonies achieve self-government within the British Common- 
wealth, what sort of bed-fellows will they be for the Dominions, some 
of which have decided views about racial inequalities? On all these 
issues Lord Hailey warns us against preconceived plans and logical 
solutions. We “ must feel our way carefully in situations of a class 
of which we have hitherto had little experience, and be prepared to 
adjust our ideas in the light of constantly changing conditions both 
in the Dominions and in the Colonies ’’. MESTON. 


THE BETRAYAL OF THE LEFT. By Victor Gollancz and Others. 1941. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. xxiii + 324 pp. 9s.) 


_ THERE are three main streams of thought in this book. The first 
is a criticism, mainly written by Mr. Gollancz himself, of the turncoat 
policy of the Communist party immediately before and since the war. 
This is easy meat. The second topic is the relation between social 
change at home and the defeat of Nazism. On this the authors, who 
include Mr. John Strachey and Mr. George Orwell, take the view, now 
fairly general among the moderate Left, that there is an inherent and 
a two-way connection between the two issues. On the one hand the 
people of this country, it is contended, will not fight zealously unless 
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they are convinced that they are fighting for a constructive and 
drastic programme of social change; and, on the other hand, it is 
useless to talk in terms of social and economic democracy as long as 
the risk of Nazi conquest remains. Mr. Orwell is particularly cogent 
on the subject of the need for the Left not to stand outside, but 
to democratise from within, the new services, such as Civil Defence 
and Home Guard; and on the failure of socialists to understand the 
quality and the potentialities of ordinary people’s ordinary feelings 
towards their own country. The remaining theme of the book is a 
plea for political morality summed up in a very interesting and 
eloquent epilogue by Mr. Gollancz. The revival of respect for moral 
principles among the extreme materialist parties seems to be a grow- 
ing and welcome sign of the times. The chief question that Mr. 
Gollancz’ essay leaves unanswered is: at what point in present 
circumstances does the new morality stop? BARBARA WoorTTON. 


*ATLANTIC BATTLE AND THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. By Mairin 
Mitchell. 1941. (London: Frederick Muller. Sm. 8vo. 72 pp. 
Is. 3d.) 

The author, a British citizen of Irish parentage, makes a plea for closer 
co-operation between Great Britain and Ireland. She advocates a Federation 
of the British and American Commonwealths, closely associated with all 
anti-aggression States and based on sea-power. 


*TRELAND—ATLANTIC GATEWAY. By Jim Phelan. 1941. (London: 
Lane. Sm. 8vo. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
This book, in the author’s words, is the partisan statement of an anti- 
Nazi Irishman. Its declared purpose is the prevention of blunders, and the 
relation of Ireland to the whole Anglo-American battle-front is discussed 
from the average Irishman’s point of view. 


EUROPE 


*GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL Europe. Edited by James T. 
Shotwell. 1940. (New York: Macmillan. xxix + 1092 pp. 
$4.50.) 

WirtH an introductory essay on the ‘‘ Problem of Government ”’ by 
the editor, James T. Shotwell, this weighty volume comprises studies 
of government in France and the Low Countries (R. K. Gooch), Ger- 
many (Karl Loewenstein), Italy and Switzerland (A. J. Zurcher), 
Russia (M. T. Florinsky), and the Scandinavian countries (Nils Herlitz 
and J. H. Wuorinen). The chapter on Germany notices briefly the 
constitutional changes effected in the countries occupied up to June 
1940, and a supplement has been issued on the “ French Counter- 
Revolution of 1940”. Otherwise the treatment is of independent 
States. Except for mention under “‘ Germany ’’, Central Europe, with 
the Balkans and the Iberian Peninsula, is omitted. 

Each main part describes the present institutions of government, 
both national and, to some extent, local, with a progressively fuller 
account of the relevant historical antecedents. The relevance of past 
constitutions to an enquiry into the present is evident in the case of 
France, while the book reminds us of the constitutional conservatism 
shown both by Mussolini and Hitler until power was firmly in their 
hands. The examination of Soviet institutions is preceded by a chapter 
on ‘‘ Imperial Russia ”’. , 
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The studies are in the round, attempting not only to catalogue, 
precisely and compendiously, the institutions of public life and to show 
their working, but to catch the drift of ideas and policy, and even to 
some extent the play of personalities. The subject-matter of the 
chapter on France is political, with no economics and little ideology. 
The study of Russia covers both the political and economic institutions 
ofthe Union. A. J. Zurcher has written a perspicacious account of the 
Italian régime; for compact instruction such passages as the descrip- 
tion of IRI (pp. 696, 697) could hardly be bettered. In a full and 
vigorous treatment of Germany Karl Loewenstein generates heat as 
well as light (pp. 460 and 461), and makes some searching judgments : 
“‘ Perhaps the greatest sin of omission . . . was the inability of (Ger- 
man) Republican governments to understand what political power 
means and how to use it ” (p. 404). 

The accounts of the Scandinavian countries and the Low Countries 
are less comprehensive than that of Switzerland. 

There are bibliographies and maps, and a useful table of contents : 
an informative and important book of study and reference. 
J. V. WILtson. 


*THE EASTERN MARCHLANDS OF Europe. By H.G. Wanklyn. 1941. 
(London: Philip. 8vo. xxiv + 356 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


Miss WANKLYN has written an important book about those States 
which were set up at the end of the war of 1914-18 in the marchland 
zone between Central and Eastern Europe. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Yugo-Slavia receive 
in their turn an objective and discriminating treatment which refers 
in each case to special problems as well as to characteristics held in 
common with other States of the marchland. Among the character- 
istics which these countries share, apart from a geographical situation 
between major Powers and the common dangers resultant therefrom, 
two ever-present realities call for and receive attention. The first is 
the poverty of the people, sometimes in the face of a generous natural 
environment; and a quotation from C. A. Macartney is used on p. 197 
to give a regional illustration of this point. “The poverty of most of 
the Slovak peasants is terrifying. Semi-starvation is almost common, 
actual starvation by no means rare.”’ Second, there is the fact that 
economic, social and often religious divisions coincide with, and are 
consequently reinforced by, “‘ ethnic ”’ or linguistic distinctions. With 
the assistance of apt sketch-maps the author gives an interesting 
analysis of the various local and general factors in the make-up of the 
political units which she describes; she gives balanced judgment on 
the progress of the territories in what has proved to be a short experi- 
mental period of independent existence ; and without advancing ready- 
made solutions she makes restrained suggestions concerning the lines 
along which the future political geography of this unhappy zone should 
be planned. The book leaves no doubts as to the difficulties in the way 
of securing a stable order in the harassed lands of Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe; and yet its author rightly maintains that in the next 
post-war world, as in the last, these countries must inevitably serve 
once more as “‘ testing-grounds ”’ of the security and prosperity afforded 
by the new political structure of Europe. S. J. K. BAKER. 


1 Macartney, Hungary and Her Successors, p. 80. 
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*BRITAIN AND FRANCE. A STUDY OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY RELA- 
Tions. By Catherine Gavin. 1941. (London: Jonathan Cape. 
303 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

A spirit of warm devotion to France pervades this book. It is 
not a formal diplomatic history, nor a careful study of the problems of 
Anglo-French relations; it can best be described as the story of the 
Entente Cordiale told with the emphasis on personalities. The work 
is colourful rather than solid. It may be noted that the beginning and 
the end of the story receive strangely disproportionate treatment. 
More space is given to Fashoda and the Boer War than to the whole 
period 1914-40. The story comes virtually to an end when the Great 
War is reached; the book is brought up to the present day in thirty 
pages of general comment, written in a wholly intemperate vein. 
Miss Gavin is probably alone in believing that at the Peace Conference 
“Germany was sympathetically received as a gallant and united 
nation”’. These last two chapters are made all the less palatable by 
derisive asides on British politics. The French case is far too strong 
to require the least distortion for its presentation. W. M. JorDAN. 


*GERMAN VERSUS Hun. By Carl Brinitzer and Berthe Grossbard. 
(Translated by Bernard Miall, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Duff Cooper.) 1941. (London: George Allen and Unwin. Cr. 
8vo. 270 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Diz DEUTSCHE WALPURGISNACHT, ein Spiel in 5 Szenen, by Dosio 
Koffler, Vorwort von Wickham Steed, 1941. (Lincolns-Prager 
Publishers. 8vo. 99 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


In the first of these books two hundred German authors, from 
Walther von der Vogelweide to Goebbels, have been plundered to 
compile a volume of uncomplimentary sayings about the Germans. 
Goethe, Schiller, Schopenhauer, Heine, Bismarck have all been heavily 
drawn upon and the results tabulated in thirty-two chapters with 
headings such as German ‘ Honesty ’, ‘ German Culture ’, ‘ The Nation 
of Poets and Musicians’, ‘ National Qualities’, ‘ Hitlers before Hitler ’. 
No contexts are given, nor is there a hint of the individual tempera- 
ments and general social conditions out of which the utterances have 
sprung. They form an arsenal of missiles for a slanging match with 
Goebbels, and doubtless the indefatigable Doktor will soon be releasing 
an equivalent compilation of British vituperation of England. Here 
for a send-off is Carlyle’s: ‘‘ Alas, poor England! stupid, purblind, 
pudding-eating England’’. One reviewer’s reaction to the present 
work is a feeling that English folk, even if they hold no brief for the 
Germans, will be quickly nauseated by this orgy of detraction and 
relieved that it was not compiled by English people, even if it is in 
large measure true. 


A most refreshing contrast is Dosio Koffler’s Die Deutsche Walpurgis- 
nacht, the first book in German to be published in England since the 
war. Brimfull of wit and intelligence, and parodying the form of 
Goethe’s Faust, it works famous passages from the writings and utter- 
ances of Goethe, Schiller and Nietzsche into a rollicking satire of Hitlerite 
Germany. Mephisto’s dry ironies and the famous freedom tirade of 
Marquis Posa from Schiller’s Don Carlos, for instance, applied to the 
present situation, are of irresistible effect. Unfortunately the full 
savour of the fun can only be appreciated by those who know their 
Goethe and Schiller. I. M. Massey. 
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Von RIBBENTROP 1S STILL DANGEROUS. By Douglas Glen. 1941. 
(London: Rich and Cowan. Cr. 8vo. 287 pp. 16s.) 

With Ribbentrop’s activities as a /eitmotiv, Mr. Glen retraces the tortuous 
path of German foreign relations since the last war. The track is a well- 
worn one by now and Mr. Glen has nothing new to contribute. For the 
general reader, however, his book will have a certain interest, as it is written 
in an easy style. I. M. M. 


*VANSITTART’S GIFT FOR GOEBBELS. A GERMAN EXILE’s ANSWER 
To Brack Recorp. By Heinrich Fraenkel. 1941. (London: 
Fabian Society. 16 pp. 2d.) 

Ir does not augur well for post-war Germany that a refugee from 
Nazi oppression like Herr Fraenkel should align himself with Doktor 
Goebbels in misrepresenting Black Record as an incitement to destroy 
Germany. Where he is not occupied in personal attack he cannot do 
other than agree with Lord Vansittart that the Germans themselves 
are mainly responsible for what has happened in their country, that 
the elements of a potentially better Germany are few and weak, that 
regeneration must come slowly and from within, and that British post- 
war policy must avoid the mistakes and complaisances of the inter- 
war period. Let a reviewer supplement Lord Vansittart’s memories 
of upper-class German society with a personal reminiscence of a talk 
with a Krupp workman, still, in 1921, suffocating with rage over the 
destruction of Krupp guns by order of the Disarmament Commission 
(“ beautiful new guns that had never been fired ’’), and disgusted that 
the firm had had to switch over to ploughs and sewing-machines to 
keep going. I. M. MAssEy. 


CONVERT TO FREEDOM. By Eitel Wolf Dobert. 1941. (London: 
John Lane. Cr. 8vo. 334 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


WRITTEN in America, Herr Dobert’s quiet story is a sincere contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the German scene between the two wars. 
The arrogant, ignorant officer cadet, unable to find a niche in civil life 
after the military collapse, inevitably drifts into the Hitler movement. 
There is an interesting sketch of Gregor Strasser and of the early Nazi 
rank and file. Just as promotion to Munich offers itself, the young man 
ceases to be a type and becomes an individual. He goes abroad to 
learn French. The kindly humanity he meets in various parts of 
France awakens the dormant humanity in him. He finds the French 
sympathetically anxious to conciliate the Nazis, whose foremost aim 
is their destruction. That chapter is a haunting one, especially when 
one reflects that, among the French, some of the most abject creatures 
of the Nazis to-day began as pacifists and advocates of Franco-German 
understanding. I. M. MAssEy. 


*BEHIND THE NAzI Front. By J. M. Raleigh. 1941. (London: 
Harrap. 8vo. 288 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


ARTHUR MEE, in a striking little volume, 1940, Our Finest Hour, 
written from the home front in England, ends by saying, “‘ Our war 
aim is to drive devilry from Europe and end the reign of blackguards ”’. 
Mr. Raleigh, an American journalist, spent the first four months of the 
war in Germany, and was taken on conducted tours to Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. His reactions can best be described in Arthur Mee’s 
words. Mr. Kaleigh is not blind to the efficiency of the Nazi war 
machine, which is well described, nor to the magnetic power of Hitler 
over his troops. But Warsaw, Prague and the general devilry of Nazi 
treatment, both of the conquered in other countries and slaves in 
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Germany, rouses him to almost lyric denunciation. Another point, 
noted by others, is well brought out in the book. Had we showered 
bombs instead of pamphlets on Germany in the early months of the war, 
the German machine would have been strained to breaking-point. It 
is reassuring to learn that the German Government were forced to 
close all but twelve petrol stations in Berlin early in the war, and that 
the German public, at enormous risk, do listen to B.B.C. broadcasts. 
The tale of the Roman Catholic mother who arranged a Mass for her 
son whom she had been informed officially had been sunk in a sub- 
marine and who learnt subsequently from the butcher, baker, etc., 
that he was reported by the B.B.C. to be a prisoner of war, is first- 
class drama. The problem was what to do about the Mass without 
arousing dangerous official suspicion. 

It is well that this careful day-to-day account, repulsive as are 
many of the details, should be placed on permanent record, ‘‘ Lest we 
(and the rest of the world) forget ’’. C. WALEY COHEN. 


*THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MASARYK, THE PRESIDENT LIBERATOR. 
A History OF CENTRAL Europe From 1848. By Victor Cohen. 
1941. (London: Murray. x + 262 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE merit of this book is that it gives a compact account of Central 
European History from 1848 to the present day, linked with the life of 
the President Liberator Masaryk. The reactions of current events on 
the shaping of his character and career are well co-ordinated. 

Anyone needing to refresh his memory as to the sequence of the 
confused political happenings in the old Austrian Empire will find them 
stated here in most accessible form. 

Where so much ground is covered one cannot perhaps expect that 
the inner character and many-sided talents of President Masaryk can 
be fully developed. It requires far more than a few superficial phrases 
to give an adequate picture of so remarkable a personality. Only those 
who were privileged to meet him could realise the intense humanity 
of the man and the amazing influence he exercised on all who came 
under his beneficent magic. His boundless energy and dynamic force, 
his ability to push things through to a finish are, however, admirably 
proven in the stirring account of his Russian trek after the 1917 revolu- 
tion and his determination to bring his army to help the Allies in France 
at all costs. 

Should there be a second edition it would be well to correct the 
numerous errors in the spelling of names and place-names, which irk 
readers who happen to know Czecho-Slovakia, and mar the accuracy 
of the book. B. TUFNELL. 


*CZECHOSLOVAKIA, TWENTY YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE. Edited by 
Robert J. Kerner. 1940. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cal.: Uni- 
versity of California Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 
xxi + 504 pp. 30s.) 

PROFESSOR KERNER’s Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century is one of 
the most brilliant studies of Bohemian history, and the new sympo- 
sium he has edited sets out to show “the contribution which the 
Czechoslovak nation made to the history of our time in the two short 
decades of independence”. He has drawn widely upon American, 
English and refugee Czechoslovak scholarship, and the book, although 
irritably unequal in weight and lacking a unifying force, and although 
it fails to fill the crying need for a good modern history of the Czechs 
and Slovaks, is a valuable record of the first Czechoslovak republic, 
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its historical background and its problems, political, social and 
economic. Like all histories of Central European peoples, it is frankly 
partisan, but it is almost entirely free from the pedantic acrimonious- 
ness or warm-hearted simplisme which have marred many writings on 
Czechoslovak problems, and its partisanship is based upon facts, and 
not upon prejudices or mysticism. Of the historical chapters, Pro- 
' fessor Kerner’s on Bohemia after 1620 and on the events during the 
World War and the Peace Conference cannot be too highly praised : 
but Professor Harrison Thomson’s chapter on the Czechoslovaks before 
1620 fails to bring out the part played by the Czech nobility in the 
destruction of their country’s independence, or tc make plain that the 
disastrous battle at the White Mountain in 1620, at which Bohemia’s 
independence was finally destroyed, was far less a struggle between 
Czech and German than between a Catholic absolutism and a Pro- 
testant oligarchy. Dr. AleS Hrdlicka’s anthropological notes, too, 
are spoilt by much meaningless dogmatism: to ignore the differences 
in character, temperament, taste and even appearance which their 
varied historical circumstances have wrought in the different branches 
of the Czechoslovak race is as foolish as to assume that the Czechs of 
Plzen are identical with the Czechs of Chicago. 

The chapters on the Czechoslovak Republic itself are of great 
interest, and some contain new and important information: in par- 
ticular the influence of the American Constitution and of the ideas of 
the American revolution on the Czechoslovak declaration of independ- 
ence in 1918 and on the constitution of the first Czechoslovak republic 
has been too little realised or discussed outside the United States, 
and Professor H. A. Miller’s chapter describing his work with Masaryk 
on the declaration of independence, and Professor Malbone Graham’s 
on the constitutional structure of the republic are therefore exceed- 
ingly valuable. Professor Oscar Jaszi’s study of Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia is also worth particular attention, if only because Jaszi 
brings the whole weight of his knowledge and understanding of pre- 
Trianon Hungary’s minority problem both to support his conclusion 
that the Czechoslovak governments, with their limited resources, 
did an excellent and enlightened piece of colonial administration 
in that unfortunate province, and to reject the suggestion that it 
should have been returned to Hungary under a League adminis- 
tration. The writers agree, in general, with Professor Shotwell that 
the Czechoslovak Republic was an experiment that “ will be lost to 
the world only if Europe itself is lost ’’. 

It is much to be regretted that the book contains no chapter on 
the Czechoslovak army, which well deserves an historian. Dr. Gerhard 
Schacher’s chapter on Czechoslovakia’s economic development and 
Mr. Brackett Lewis’s on its social reforms tell one little and are too 
reminiscent of the stream of booklets, generally useful and informative, 
but often too optimistically panegyrical, that formerly issued from the 
Orbis Press in Prague under the auspices of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. JOAN GRIFFIN. 


DnESNO VALKA JAKO SOCIALNE KRISE. By Zdenék Fierlinger. 1941. 
(London: Nova Svoboda. 149 pp. 6s.) 

NAcIsTIcKy PRAvNi RAD. By Karel B. Palkovsky. 1941. (London: 
Nova Svoboda. Ig pp. 6d.) 
THERE are in England at present several thousand Czechs and 

Slovaks who are entirely cut off from their own literature, and who 
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have been up till now dependent on official and officieux publications, 
or on some old papers and pamphlets of necessarily limited circulation. 
The new independent Czechoslovak review, Novd Svoboda, has recently 
begun to publish books in Czech, and should be congratulated on trying 
to fill this serious void. 

M. Fierlinger, the former Czechoslovak Minister to Moscow, has 
wrttien a sensible study of the present war as a social crisis; his exact 
knowledge of Central European and Russian economics make his book 
especially useful. It is a pity, though, that his style has become over- 
laid with a crust of Marxist phraseology which makes him exceedingly 
difficult to read. 


Dr. Palkovsky, a civil service expert on commercial and legal 
questions, has produced an admirable short guide to the Nazi legal 
system which well deserves translation, and should be read as an 
appendix and corrective to Lord Vansittart’s Black Record. 

The editors of Novd Svoboda might do well to aim at a higher literary 
standard in the books they publish, and to present them better. 

° JOAN GRIFFIN. 


*EsTonIA. By J. Hampden Jackson. 1941. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 248 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THIs well-written book reflects ‘‘ the attraction which the country 
has exercised over the author. The attraction comes from the people 
themselves—from their tenacity and their flexibility, their energy and 
their fatalism, their stoicism and their wit’ (p. 16). The author tells 
of ‘‘trials of invasion and oppression through which the Estonian 
people have come without being broken or embittered, without losing 
their capacity for self-government and toleration”’ (p. 17). To-day 
Estonia has been invaded again. Its fate as an independent State, its 
very existence is in the balance. Whatever will happen, there are—in 
the words of the author—“ things that endure ”’ (ch. 15). “‘ The thing 
that endures amongst the Estonians is nothing more nor less than a 
feeling of belonging together ’’ (p. 226). The book brings evidence of 
the existence of that feeling, and will be a valuable guide to those who 
wish to study the future of the Baltic States. V. R. IDELSON. 


AFRICA 


Focus on ArricaA. By Richard Upjohn Light. 1941. (New York: 
American Geographical Society. 4to. xv + 228 pp.) 


THOSE who know Africa and those who wish that they could do so 
will be grateful to Mr. Light for this aerial survey, and equally so to 
his wife for her magnificent photographs. This gratitude is no re- 
viewer’s formality. These two modern travellers make little of the 
discomforts and dangers of their flight over an unknown and meteoro- 
logically turbulent continent, but it is clear that on more than one 
occasion they risked their lives to secure for us these enchanting and 
exciting pictures. Their success in their rather ugly little Bellanca 
aeroplane was no happy chance, but the reward of long co-operation 
in flying elsewhere, and of training in mechanics, aviation, radio 
operation, photography and other arts and sciences. 

They left Capetown on November 23rd; flew up the Cape to 
Cairo route; visited all the British East African dependencies and 
turned along the Libyan coast to reach Tunis before the end of 
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January. This large book is evidence of how much two lively minds 
could take in of half a continent in little more than two months of 
ranging and alighting from the air, though it must be admitted that 
the writer seemed to tire a little before the course was run. The 
works of nature are seen pictured and described—trivers cutting gorges 
in the rock or tripping over cataracts; cloud, snow, virgin forest and 
desert. What man has added to nature’s work is also shown: towns, 
European and native farms in all their contrasts, dams, bridges, 
irrigation and also the destructive effects of grass burning and soil 
erosion. 

Great care has been taken to make text and pictures comple- 
mentary. Mr. Light’s narrative is well-informed and interesting and 
upon the subjects near his mind and heart, such as mountains, soil 
erosion, geology and lions, it rises to something much more than this. 
But it is the pictures which dominate the book. Nothing is too grand 
and nothing too small and secret for that camera. The summits of 
the great East African mountains are caught in all their pride above 
the clouds, while the buffalo trying to escape in thick grass is revealed 
with the clear-cut outlines of engraved metal. 

This is more than a travel book or a picture book to pick up in an 
idle hour. It is a new way of presenting this astonishing continent 
and the problems that its rapid exploitation are creating. 

MARGERY PERHAM. 


*AFRICANS AND BRITISH RULE. By Margery Perham. 1941. 
(London: Oxford University Press. viii + 98 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Miss PERHAM gives her African friends much wise and kindly 
advice in a little book packed with common-sense and restricted to a 
vocabulary of 2000 words. Don’t be impatient, she says; it has 
taken a good many centuries in Europe to evolve Parliamentary de- 
mocracy out of tribal organisations; and even so it has not been always 
a success. Don’t waste time in nursing old grievances against 
Europeans; think rather of self-respecting co-operation with them. 
Fit yourself by education to play that part; work for greater efficiency, 
as labourers, farmers, merchants, landowners; take a hand in local 
government and study its problems; the future is yours if you don’t 
unwisely force the pace. Miss Perham believes in Indirect Rule as 
the best means yet devised for training tribal organisations into the 
new forms required for modern conditions. She has a most interesting 
survey of how British Africa was gained and self-governed, in the course 
of which she is not sparing in her condemnation of the evil features in 
the story of European penetration. But her considered verdict is 
“that in the whole of history no imperial domination of the weak by 
the strong has ever been so much checked and softened by humane 
ideals as that of Britain in Tropical Africa ’’. MESTON. 


*ABYSSINIA MARCHES ON. By Geoffrey Harmsworth. 1941. 
(London: Hutchinson. 128 pp. Is.) 


THIs is a réchauffé of the author’s previous Abyssinian Adventure, 

and though there is plenty of spice to the sauce, the reader will add his 
grain of salt. It is a lively account of a visit to Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land and Ethiopia during the months preceding the Italian act of 
aggression, when excitement was at high pitch, and it represents the 
impressions of a journalist. Though written by the special corre- 
spondent of a newspaper which did not support the cause of Ethiopia, 
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the picture of the country, its peoples and its Emperor is drawn with 
a friendly hand, and in sympathetic contrast to the description of the 
formality and secretiveness of Italian officials. Impressions are 
valuable, and the author supports his account of the Emperor Hailé 
Selassie’s attitude with some interesting ‘‘ statements ’’ given him at 
an audience. He is rather less careful in attributing some sweeping 
statements to others whom he met, and he had obviously listened to idle 
and mischievous gossip about rivalry between the Emperor’s two sons. 
As a piece of vivid descriptive writing, often amusing, the book is 
to be recommended, and there is evidence that the author has taken 
considerable trouble to read available literature on the history of the 
Ethiopian Church and State, to obtain the information which he 
supplies. CHRISTINE SANDFORD. 


INDIA 


*THE Unity OF INDIA. By Jarvaharlal Nehru. 1941. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond. vili + 432. 12s. 6d.) 


IN any book written by Pandit Nehru the most interesting feature is 
his own personality ; and the reader of The Unity of India will naturally 
turn first to the statement (page 395) which he made at his trial on 
November 3rd, 1940. There is a noble dignity in the speech: and 
every Briton must regret that the Pandit stands among the opponents 
of the Government of this country and not among its friends. Some 
of us will be comforted by recalling other champions of freedom, who, 
after a struggle not less uncompromising than his, have ultimately 
found both justice and sympathy in the slow and uninspiring solutions 
to which the ways of the British Commonwealth have led. 

The Congress, he tells us, has ‘‘an old quarrel with England, 
though not with the people of England. That quarrel will end with 
our freedom. . . . But for the English people in their present mis- 
fortune, as for other peoples, we have only sympathy and goodwill.’’ 
The anti-war policy which is now being followed by the Congress 
““must be based on freedom and democracy and on opposition to 
Fascism and Imperialism ’’. But he is frank, and he recognises that 
this policy ‘‘ might with a little twist be turned into a pro-Fascist 
policy ’’ (page 164). 

The nature of the Indian National Congress and its relations to the 
Ministries in the seven non-co-operating Provinces are made clear in 
this book in notes apparently prepared by its editor. The Congress 
has between six and seven million members, who form the basis of its 
organisation and elect the primary delegates, who, in turn elect an 
All-India Congress Committee. ‘‘ The Ministries, being the creation 
of the Congress, can be ended at any time by the Congress ”’ (page 76). 
This is not the normal form of a Parliamentary Democracy. 

JOHN MAYNARD. 


INDIA AND BriTaIN. AN ESTIMATE OF Facts AND Forces. By 
Horace J. Alexander. (Published by The Friends Peace Com- 
mittee, St. John’s Road, Banbury. Price 3d.) 

The thesis of this pamphlet is that existing suspicions would be allayed 
if we could once make it clear to India that Britain unreservedly welcomes the 
development in India of true democracy, and that the first move must come 
from the people of this country. The writer thinks that the Secretary of 

State is misinformed in believing that the Congress means the Hindus and 

that Jinnah represents all the Moslems: and apparently holds that a settle- 

ment should be devised by a majority. 
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PROVINCIAL DEBT LEGISLATION IN RELATION TO RURAL CREDIT. 
By N. G. ABHYANKAR. (Federation Research Department Pub- 
lication, No. 2.) 1940. (New Delhi: Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry. 102 pp. R.1; Is. 6d.) 


THE leaders of Indian political thought and agitation are commonly 
townsmen. They are largely influenced by the big urban industrialists. 
Indian fiscal policy, since the constitutional reforms of Ig19 gave the 
Government of India a Legislature with a large elected majority, and 
that Government, plus its Legislature, fiscal autonomy, has been 
strongly protective, at the expense of the agrarian consumer masses 
of the population. But the 1919 constitution gave the Indian Pro- 
vinces Governments with Ministers responsible to elected Legislatures. 
The representatives of rural constituencies became an important factor 
in these and took full advantage of their power to secure legislative 
relief for the farmer’s indebtedness when the world depression in 1929, 
by lowering produce values, increased the deadweight burden of every 
debt that had to be serviced out of produce sales. 

Indian agrarian indebtedness at that time was authoritatively 
estimated at some £675,000,000. It had in recent years substantially 
increased because the Indian farmer habitually borrows more when 
prosperity improves his credit. The creditor is in the main the village 
money-lender, who is in effect the necessary rural financier. Through- 
out the decade beginning in 1929 the Provincial Governments and 
their Legislatures outpoured a flood of “debt relief’? Acts. This 
was, for obvious reasons, at the expense of the creditors, and thereby 
accorded with traditional opinion. In return, it produced a consider- 
able tightening of rural credit. 

The Research Sub-Committee of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers, under whose direction Mr. Abyankar wrote his book, 
comprised six prominent Indian industrialists and business men. 
It is not surprising that his and their review of the position 
lacks that intimacy with the farmer’s side of it which a full study 
requires. They equally naturally reiterate the old call that the 
Reserve Bank of India should go directly to the rescue of rural finance, 
a demand which was pressed when the Bank was established and was 

later fully explored without the discovery of a practical way to satisfy 
it. They also recommend official measures to assist crop marketing, 
but pay little attention to the elaborate machinery already instituted 
by Government for that purpose. 

But Mr. Abhyankar has carefully listed, and has analysed, the 
extensive Provincial legislation he set out to examine, and his work 
provides useful material for anybody making a comprehensive study 
of that biggest Indian economic problem—rural indebtedness. 

A. H. Byrt. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*THE CHINA OF CHIANG Kal-sHEK. A Poxiticat Stupy. By Paul 
Linebarger. 1941. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. xi + 
449 pp. $2.50.) 

*CHINA THEN AND Now. By Jean Escarra. 1940. (Peking: Henri 
Vetch. viii + 289 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE China of Chiang Kai-shek is the China that came into being in 

1925 when the Kuomintang at last found its feet and by a well-organised 

effort—one-fifth fighting and four-fifths exhortation—in two strenuous 
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IT. t years brought the Chinese Revolution to a successful conclusion. War- 
b- | lords were swept away and China was rescued from her futile gropings 
n- t after Western Parliamentary institutions. Sun Yat-sen, the Father 
t of the Revolution, led his people within sight of the promised land, 
ly but died in 1925 on the threshold. His mantle fell on the shoulders of 
S. his ablest and most devoted disciple. Chiang Kai-shek is probably 
he the greatest leader that any country has thrown up in modern times; 
id a skilful politician, wise statesman and able soldier, he has guided his 
n country through the difficult years of political and social reconstruction 
es after the triumph of the Kuomintang in 1927, he prepared for the assault 
e, j that came ten years later, and he has been the chief inspiration of his 
S. people during the last four years of heroic resistance to Japanese 
or aggression. — > 3 : 
re To describe the constitution and apparatus of government put into 
9 operation on the establishment of the National Government at Nanking 
y in 1928 is a difficult task, which M. Linebarger is well qualified to under- 
take. The Organic Law of 1928 and the Provisional Constitution of 
ly 1931, both in strict conformity with the theories of Sun Yat-sen, are 


i still in force. The perennial argument about the period of tutelage 
y and a permanent constitution provide a safety-valve for political dis- 
cussion, and in the meantime behind an imposing and elaborate facade 
of Party and State machinery the practical genius of the Chinese people 
has found means of creating an efficient administration and of making 
legislation and national policy correspond to public opinion. Chinese 
institutions have been modernised, but the spirit that informs them— 
the spirit that believes in Government by example and exhortation— 
is still Confucian. The New Life Movement, with its insistence on the 
Confucian virtues of Li, I, Lien and Ch’ih, is the most characteristic 
product of the China of Chiang Kai-shek; and this is how Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek speaks to her fellow-countrymen about wisdom, love 
and courage, the driving-power of the Chinese Revolution: 

‘* Wisdom means how to understand love. It also means, first, wide read- 
ing, second, care in your inquiries, third, careful thinking, fourth, the power 
of distinguishing right and wrong. By love is meant loyalty, filial piety, 
ae and peace. Courage means the determination to do what is 
right. 

The appearance of an English edition of M. Escarra’s well-known 
handbook on China will be very welcome. The first part consists of an 
historical summary from legendary times down to the present and:a 
concise description of Chinese civilisation, including sections on the 
language, religion, philosophy, literature, social structure and character- 
istics of the people. This is followed by a balanced and objective 
account of the social and political reconstruction of recent years, and a 
discussion of China’s foreign relations. In both parts of the book the 

selection and presentation of the material are excellent, and the clarity 
of the original French is well preserved in the translation. Both M. 
Linebarger and M. Escarra dislike Marxism so much that they are 
unable to see the benefit that Soviet Russia has conferred on China. 
It is true that China has rejected communism, but there would have 
been no social and political reconstruction had not Borodin shown 
Sun Yat-sen the road. J. T. Pratt. 


*ITALY’s INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE Far East. By Frank M. 
Tamagna. 1941. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. $1. 
Inquiry Series. xiii + 91 pp. $1.00.) 

ITALy’s interests in the Far East have never been extensive, and 
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during the nineteenth century were confined mostly to the protection 
of Italian Missions. Mr. Tamagna’s list of these interests in modern 
times takes up only about four pages, their total value being put at 
under gold $44 millions. From 1933 Mussolini decided to strike out a 
line for himself in China, presented General Chiang Kai-shek with an 
aeroplane and sold him others, which, by all accounts, proved unusable 
because the high-quality essence they needed could not be got in China. 
Mr. Tamagna frankly shows the cynicism of the Italians, the opinion 
current among them being that “‘ if Chiang Kai-shek’s government were 
to succeed, Italy could benefit by the policy followed; if, on the con- 
trary, it failed, the best policy for Italy was to hold pawns on which to 
file claims’. Since then, Italy’s refusal at the Nine Powers’ Conference 
in Brussels in 1937 to join in the general condemnation of Japan’s 
invasion of China and her recognition of the Nanking puppet govern- 
ment have probably finished Italy’s chances in China for a good many 
yearstocome. An attempt was made in 1938 to develop trade between 
Italy and Japan, but Mr. Tamagna says that its expansion is based 
upon political postulates, which, however firm, do not seem to warrant 
any further increase of the economic collaboration between the two 
countries. Mr. Tamagna’s book is an interesting study in the fruits of 
the purely selfish and predacious policy of Fascism. O. M. GREEN. 


*THE CHINESE YEAR Book 1940-1941. Prepared from Official and 
Other Public Sources by the Council of International Affairs, 
Chungking. 1941. (Chungking: The Commerical Press, Ltd., 
for the China Institute of Pacific Relations. xviii + 826 pp. 
$25.00.) 

THE Chinese Year Book, of which this is the fifth issue and the second 
to appear since the outbreak of hostilities in China, is devoted largely 
though not entirely to current events. The general section deals with 
the geography, climate and history of China, and includes an interesting 
chapter on Chinese religion. The section dealing with the Sino- 
Japanese conflict gives a full account of military and economic develop- 
ments. Much of it is devoted to an indictment of Japanese methods 
of waging war, with evidence by foreign observers. The third part 
describes the organisation of national and local government in Free 
China, and its achievements in the sphere of transport, public health, 
war relief and soon. As an authoritative account of the present state 
of the country from the Chinese point of view, it is an essential work of 
reference for the student of Far Eastern questions. The value of the 
historical sections is enhanced by the numerous treaties and other 
diplomatic documents of which the full text is given. A most useful 
large-scale map of China is included. M. CuRTIs. 


K’anG Hsi, EMPEROR OF CHINA. By Eloise Talcott Hibbert. 1940. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. x-+ 298 pp. 15s.) 


THIs charming history of the reign of the great K’ang Hsi, a 
combination of profound scholarship and delicate imagination, is most 
welcome. Mrs. Hibbert remarks on the whimsical fact that K’ang 
Hsi is chiefly known outside China for the porcelain made in his reign 
and the mighty encyclopaedia produced under his direction. The reason 
is, of course, that such simple facts stick easily in memory (like the 
wart on Cromwell’s nose), while for others it is necessary to delve in 
many different sources, as Mrs. Hibbert has done. 

K’ang Hsi was, by the standards of any age, one of the greatest 
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monarchs who ever lived. Succeeding to the Dragon Throne in 1661 at 
the age of eight, he actually assumed power at thirteen, and had made 
himself absolute within two more years. During the nearly sixty- 
three years of his reign China attained an unsurpassed prosperity and 
power. The welfare of his people was hardly less constant a thought 
with K’ang Hsi than with the semi-mythical Emperors of Confucius’s 
golden age. Although he maintained the splendour becoming to the 
Son of Heaven, K’ang Hsi was extremely frugal in his own habits, 
and a most careful guardian of the national revenues, continually 
seeking how he might reduce taxation. He was a magnificent athlete, 
horseman and hunter, delighting to get away, when he could, from 
city life to live the hardy open-air existence of his Manchu ancestors. 
His politic mind was shown in his treatment of the pirate son of the 
redoubtable Koxinga. He was a fine poet and scholar, eager for 
information of every kind. 

This was the cause of his friendship with the Jesuit Fathers, par- 
ticularly Schall, Verbiest and Gerbillon, who attained a position in 
his court and in his esteem such as no foreigners have ever held, 
perhaps, in any country (though the friendship of Daniel and Darius 
might be quoted in comparison). Naturally a large part of the book 
is devoted to the work of these extraordinary men. When Father 
Verbiest died he was accorded the funeral of a viceroy and the 
Emperor’s. father-in-law was deputed to read over the grave the 
valediction written by K’ang Hsi himself. The Treaty of Nerchinsk 
with Russia, the first that China ever concluded with a foreign Power, 
was actually the achievement of Father Gerbillon. Then the jealousy 
of other religious orders and the ignorance of the ill-advised Pope 
Clement XI ruined all the work that the Jesuits had accomplished. 

Mrs. Hibbert includes many attractive sidelights on the life of the 
times—the development of the art of porcelain-making with an 
explanation of the curious origin of the word; the rage for chinotserie 
in Europe; and a most graphic description of K’ang Hsi’s terrible 
campaign ayainst the Eluths, when triumph was snatched out of the 
very jaws of disaster. 

K’ang Hsi made one mistake. Like David, he had too many sons 
and, as with the Israelite King, they gave him much sorrow in his 
old age. He literally did not know how many grandchildren he had. 
But at least there was one among them, Ch’ien Lung, who for another 
sixty years carried on his grandfather’s splendid tradition, before the 
dynasty, enervated and undermined by the “ rats and foxes ’’ of the 
Forbidden City, went rapidly down hill to the loss of the Mandate of 
Heaven and extinction. O. M. GREEN. 


*THE TOWER OF FIVE GLorIES: A STUDY OF THE MIN CuiA OF TA LI, 
Yunnan. By C. P. Fitzgerald. 1941. (London: Cresset Press. 
280 pp. 16s.) 


Tuis is a detailed ethnological study of the Min Chia, a non-Chinese 
race of rice-farmers who have been established in Western Yunnan since 
the era preceding its conquest by the Mongol Emperors. For the expert 
one of its most valuable features is the grammar and vocabulary of the 
Min Chia language, which does not exist in written form and has never 
previously been recorded. The general reader will find an interesting 
account of economic conditions, family life, customs and religion in a 
remote district which has only recently been opened up by the con- 
struction of the Burma Road. The system of local self-government 
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through which corvée labour is obtained for road-building, the economic 
sacrifices involved by the suppression of opium cultivation in a com- 
munity which grows no other readily exportable crop, and the organisa- 
tion of mule transport over the mountain-tracks which were till recently 
Yunnan’s only means of contact with the outside world, are among the 
subjects treated. The author spent two years in Yunnan, and his 
descriptions of local festivals, religious rites and marriage customs are 
enriched by a background of real understanding. Monica CurTIs. 


*JAPAN STRIKES SouTH. By Andrew Roth. 1941. (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 108 pp. 50.) 

A lucid and well-documented account, based largely on American and 

Far Eastern press sources, of Japan’s moves to secure control of French 

Indo-China. Some of the political judgments may be thought to need quali- 

fication, but the facts, especially as regards internal developments in Indo- 

China and the relations between Vichy and the Government of the colony, 

are clearly presented, and the source of information is stated in each case. 


*THE REPORT OF THE JAPANESE MARITIME LAw AssociATION. Edited 
by Dr. N. Matsunami. No. 25 (1940). 8vo. Tokyo. 
The English text of this Report contains articles on the “ Political Geo- 


graphy and History of Japan ’”’, by Dr. Matsunami (21 pages); and on ‘‘ The 
Aviation Salvage at Sea Convention of 1938”, by Arnold W. Knauth. 


*FILIPINO PLANTATION WORKERS IN Hawarr: A Study of Incomes, 
Expenditures and Living Standards of Filipino Families on an 
Hawaiian Sugar Plantation. By Edna Clark Wentworth. (A 
Report, in the International Research Series, of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations.) 1941. (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 8vo. 
xi + 245 pp. $2.) 

This study is one of a series designed by the I.P.R. on standards of living 
in the Pacific. It reports and analyses income and expenditures of the lowest 
paid group of employees in the sugar industry in Hawaii, the period of 
investigation being during 1933 and 1934. 


UNITED STATES 


*THE OLD DEAL AND THE NEW. By Charles A. Beard and George H. E. 
Smith. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 294 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THIs is more than a review of conditions in the United States under 
the Old Deal and the New. It is a masterly summary of economic and 
social conditions in the United States during the last fifty years. The 
authors show that the great depression and the New Deal were a pro- 
longation of history, not an arbitrary break with history, that the 
New Deal was the salvation of the propertied classes and that the “‘ Age 
of Normalcy”’ dear to the hearts of Harding, Coolidge and the old 
republican guard was ‘“‘ more a mirage than an Order”. The main 
statistics of the period are usefully summarised. The authors are 
inclined to blame “ profit economy ” where they should direct their 
stricture to the greed and shortsightedness of the bankers, the corpora- 
tion centralisers and business leaders. They have perhaps been mis- 
lead by their attachment to the rather woolly writings of Veblen. 

A well-deserved tribute is paid to the work of Mr. Wallace in putting 
agriculture on its feet. The authors are probably right in explaining 
the failure to achieve the same results in industry by the complexity of 
the problem and the lack of public spirit and leadership in in- 
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dustrial, financial and other circles. They pose a vital question which 
they do not answer. Can the advantages in production due to cor- 
porate centralisation be secured without the fatal drawbacks arising 
from unrestricted concupiscence? The gradual growth of government 
control over banking and finance is well described. Historians will be 
puzzled to know why the major step in this direction started with the 
Thomas amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. There is an 
enlightening chapter on foreign policy. C. WALEY COHEN. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TueE following new foreign publications have been issued in Great 
Britain during the past three months : 


Poland 
Zwrot (The Turn). Irregular. 16 pages, 13}” x 93’, 6d. (Lon- 
don, Stratton House, oceans hy W.1.) <A cultural and political review 
issued by the former Polish Christian Democrat Party. Edited by Mr. 
Kiatkowski. First appeared in the summer of 1941. 


The Netherlands | 
VOICE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 4 pages, 134” x 9}”’, annual subscrip- 
tion 15s. (London, the Netherlands Publishing Co., Ltd., 7 Park Lane, 
W.1.) A news sheet issued in English by the publishers of Vrij Nederland. 
It aims at being an authoritative digest of Dutch news and at expressing 
the views of the Dutch people wherever they may be. The first number 
appeared in August 1941. 


Anti-Nazi German Publication 
RENAISSANCE. Monthly, 24 pages, 11” x 84’, 6d., annual subscription 
(Welwyn Garden City, 24 Mandeville Rise.) A political and literary 
Pe eiodical edited by Mr. Willi, Eichler. It includes a book-review section. 
he first number appeared in July 1941. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON 
GENERAL. 

Benda, J.: Pacifism and Democracy. Foreign Affairs, July 1941, pp. 
693-701. 

Beyens, J. W.: -L’organisation de la future bataille contre le chOmage. 
La France Libre, August 1941, pp. 301-5. 

Brandt, K.: How Europe is Fighting Famine. Foreign Affairs, July 
1941, pp. 806-17. 

A Comparison of War Efforts. Bulletin of International News : 

I. Great Britain, 1914-18 and Today, June 15th, 1941, bP: 743-49. 

II. Germany’s War Expenditure, June 28th, 1941, pp. 807-13. 


III. German Seu: Britain, July 26th, 1941, pp. 843-7. 

Diebold, W., Jr.: bg Wartime Use of Sipping, Foreign Affairs, 
July 1941, PR- "751-6 

Hart, G. , Oe ldernationsl Co-operation in the Colonial Sphere. 


The Gag Review, July 1941, pp. 628-33. 
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Riesman, David: Government Education for Democracy. Public 
Opinion,. June 1941, pp. 195-209. 

Spender, J. A.: The Faith of Democracy. Contemporary Review, June 
1941, pp. 601-9. 





Economic. 





Abel, D.: Economic Causes of the War. Contemporary Review, June 
1941, PP. 676-81. 

Bates, S.: The Price System and the War Economy. Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, August 1941, pp. 324-37. 

Einzig, Paul: Economic Power versus Sea Power. Time and Tide, 
June 14th, 1941, pp. 496-7. 

The Future Debt Burden. “Economist, I, August 16th, 1941, pp. 192- 
4; II, August 23rd, 1941, pp. 222-3. 

Mackintosh, W. A.: The Price System and the Procurement of Essential 
Supplies. Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
August 1941, pp. 338-49 

O’Brien, George : The Probie of Gold. Studies, June 1941, pp. 183-97. 

Williams, A. B.,.Jr.: Gold: Master or Servant ? Foreign Affairs, 


July 1941, pp. 828-41. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Great Britain 

Gwynn, D.: Post-War Problems in England. Studies, June 1941, pp. 
> —, 

inatey’y. H.: A New Industrial Order. Contemporary Review, August 
1941, pp. 123- —8. 

Strabolgi, Lord: The Naval Situation. Nineteenth Century, August 
1941, pp: 105-13. 

Watkins, F. C.: Transport and the War. Fabian Quarterly, Summer 
1941, pp. 10-14. 

Australia 

Alexander, F.: Australia and the United States. Australian Quarterly, 
June 1941, pp. 5-13. 

finely The Situation in the Far East. Round Table, June 1941, 

. 581-7. 

walker, ER. and Beecroft, R. M.: New Developments in Australia’s 

War Economy. Economic Record, June 1941, pp. 1-8. 


Canada 
Corbett, P. E.: Canada in the Western Hemisphere. Foreign Affairs, 


July 1941, pp. 778-89. 
French Canada and the War. Round Table, June 1941, pp. 571-80. 


India and Burma 

Barton, Sir William: Indian Politics and the War. The Fortnightly, 
August 1941, pp. 121— 8. 

Byrt, A. H.: The Indian North-West Frontier under Modern Political 
Conditions. Royal Central Asian Journal, July 1941, pp. 270-94. 

India in the Post-War World. Round Table, June 1941, pp. 500-10. 

Lloyd, Sir Idwal: Burma and the War. Asiatic Review, July 1941, 
pp. 657-61. : Oe ; 

Moore, Arthur: India Today. Asiatic Review, July 1941, pp. 457-83. 

: A Plea for India. Fortnightly, June 1941, pp. 537-45. 

Rao, B. S.: The Vicious Circle in India. Foreign Affairs, July 1941, 
pp. 842-51. 








Iveland 
Carter, W. Horsfall: The Irish Dilemma. Nineteenth Century, July 


1941, pp. 46-50. 
Ireland and the War. Round Table, June 1941, pp. 528-42. 
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Newfoundland 


Hunter, A. C.: Newfoundland in a Changing World.. New Common- 
wealth Quarterly, July 1941, pp. 36-50. 


New Zealand 
‘ New Zealand’s War Effort. Round Table, June 1941, pp. 617—19. 
Robson, J. L.: New Zealand—Facts and Trends. New Commonwealth 


Quarterly, July 1941, pp. 51-66. 
Wood, F. L. W.: New Zealand in War-time. Far Eastern. Survey, 


June 30th, 1941, pp. 136-41. 


South Africa 
South Africa: The Industrial War Effort. Round Table, June 1941, 
pp. 591-601. 


THE BALKANS. 

Charteris, John: The Battle of Greece and its Repercussion. Nineteenth 
Century, June 1941, pp. 533-40 

Muir, Lady: A Look at Bulgaria. Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
June 1941, pp. 51-8. 

Steed, Wickham: The Key to South-Eastern Europe. World Review, 
August 1941, pp. 23-8. 

Tilea, V. V.: Roumania and the Russo-German War. Contemporary 
Review, August 1941, pp. 96-9. 

Yugoslavia—the Tragedy of Honour. Round Table, June 1941, pp. 
491-9. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Masaryk, Jan: Czechoslovakia : its Configuration, People and Character. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, June 1941, pp. 65-73. 
Parker, R.: Whispering against Hitler. Nineteenth Century, August 


1941, pp. 84-8. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


Comert, Pierre: The Battle of France and the Armistice of. Bordeaux. 
Nineteenth Century, August 1941, pp. 132-40. 
Crewe, Marquess of: France in Fetters. Contemporary Review, August 


1941, pp. 81-7. 
The Revival of French Trade Unionism. France and Britain, July 1941, 
PP. 5-10 


Thomson, ‘D.: Third Republic versus Third Reich, Contemporary 
Review, June 1941, pp. 668-75. 
Townroe, B. S.: The Free French Colonial Empire. - A static Review, 


July 1941, pp. 607-15. 


GERMANY. 


Avord, R.: Mythe révolutionnaire et impérialisme germanique. La 
France Libre, July 1941, pp. 219-27. 

Friedwald, G. M.: Le pétrole et la stratégie allemande. La France 
Libre, June 1941, PP. 147-54. 

Gétz, Martin : Germany’s Vital Traffic Flow. Serial Map Service, 
July 1941, pp. 93-5 (with map). ; 

G6tz, Martin, and Matthews, Peter: Germany’s Industry. Serial Map 
Service, August 1941, pp. 99-105 (with map). 

Hersin: The Many Germanys. Political Quarterly, July-September 
1941, pp. 318-31. : : 
Singer, H. W.: The German War Economy in the Light of Economic 
Periodicals, III. Economic Journal, June-September 1941, pp. 192- 
215. Previous articles appeared in the December 1940 and April 1941 

issues. 
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ITALY. 

Caclamanos, Demetrius: The Dodecanese: Past and Future. Con- 
temporary Review, July 1941, pp. 13-19 

Pankhurst, Sylvia: Italy’s African Rule. Fortnightly, August 1941, 


pp. 148-53 
Sturzo, Sau: The Future of Italy. Free Europe, June 13th, 1941, 


Pp. 54; June 27th, 1941, pp. 68-9. 


POLAND. 
Poznanski, C.: Poland Continues to Fight. Contemporary Review, 
August 1941, pp. 103-7. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Schilz, W. W.: The Interdependence of Switzerland. Contemporary 
Review, June 1941, pp. 658-67. 
Wiskemann, Elizabeth: The Sword of Freedom. Fortnightly, August 
1941, Pp. 129-34. 


U.S.S.R. 

Baykov, A.: The Location of Heavy Industry in the U.S.S.R. Bulletin 
of the Institute of Statistics, August 9th, 1941, pp. 252-6. 

Benn, H. H.: Judging the U.S.S.R. Anglo-Soviet Journal, July 1941, 
pp. 171-87. ’ 

La campagne de Russie. La France Libre, July 1941, pp. 195-206. 

The Defensive Position in the Russian Far East. Bulletin of International 
News, August 9th, 1941, pp. 1003-8 (with map) 

Economic Potential of the U.S.S.R. American Review of the Soviet 
Union, August 1941, pp. II-21. 

King, B. L.: The Red Army, its Organisation and Culture. Anglo- 
Soviet Journal, July 1941, pp. 215-22. 

Menkens, J.: The Russian Phase. National Review, August 1941, pp. 
151-61. 

Pares, Sir Bernard: Russia. Contemporary Review, August 1941, 


pp. es 

The Problem of Labour Turnover. A Review of Soviet Legislation. 
American Review of the Soviet Union, June 1941, pp. 11-32. 

Russian Income and Defence Expenditure. Bulletin of International 
News, August 23rd, 1941, pp. 1067-71. 

Russian Resources and their Location. Bulletin of International News, 
July 12th, 1941, pp. 875-83 (with 4 maps). 

Soviet Industry. Fortune, July 1941, pp. 61-67, 84-90 (with maps). 

Vowles, Hugh P.: Electrification of the U.S.S.R. <Anglo-Soviet Journal, 
July 1941, pp. 188-203. 


THE MIDDLE East AND NORTHERN AFRICA. 
Azcarate, P.: Morocco. Nineteenth Century, June 1941, pp. 548-55. 
Dalyell, G.: The Persian Gulf. Scottish Geographical Magazine, June 
1941, pp. 58-65 (with map). j 2 
Iran: Its Position Today. Bulletin of International News, June 14th, 


‘1941, pp. 749-53 (with map). 
Ireland, P. W.: The Baghdad Railway: its new Réle in the Middle 


East. Royal Central Asian Journal, July 1941, pp. 329-39. 
Newman, E. W. Polson: Egypt and the War. Contemporary Review, 
June 1941, pp. 624-30. 
: Syria, Palestine and Egypt. Contemporary Review, 
cd 1941, pp. 7-12. 
————: The War and North-East Africa. Quarterly Review, 
__ July 1941, pp. 56-69. 
Noel-Buxton, Lord : Abyssinia Rediviva. Contemporary Review, June 
1941, pp. 610-15. 
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Tue Far East, 


Buck, Pearl: The Plain People of China. Asia, July 1941, pp. 352-60. 

ap nigon J. L.: Thailand Renascent. Pacific Affairs, June 1941, 
PP. 195-97. 

Defensive Position in the Russian Far East. Bulletin of International 
News, August oth, 1941, pp. 1003-8 (with map). 

Farley, Miriam S.: American Manoeuvres in Asia. Far Eastern Survey, 
July 14th, 1941, pe. 148-55. 

Hinton, W. J.: Hong Kong’s-Place in the British Empire. Royal 
Central Asian Journal, July 1941, pp. 256-69. 

Kuyper, D.: Holland’s Eastern Empire. Amerasia, July 1941, pp. 
202-8. 

Lattimore, Owen: After Four Years. Pacific Affairs, June 1941, pp. 
141-53. 

Lin Yutang: The Four-Year War in Review. Asia, July 1941, pp. 
334-41. 

Magistretti, W.: Japan’s New Order in the Pacific. Pacific Affairs, 
June 1941, PP. 198-206. 

Moxon, G. C.: The Philippines. Asiatic Review, July 1941, pp. 566-73. 

The Philippines in Transition. Bulletin of International News, August 
23rd, 1941, pp. 1070-8 (with map). 

Sasaki, K. : The Economic Pact with French Indo-China. Contemporary 
Japan, June 1941, pp. 758-67. 


U.S.A. 


America Facing Total War. Fortune, July 1941, pp. 80, 133-44. 

America’s Gathering Strength. Round Table, June 1941, pp. 517-27. 

Boak, A. E. R.: The American Middle West and the Lease-Lend Bill. 
Queen's Quarterly, Summer 1941, pp. 106-14. 

Eliot, C. F.: Planning for Victory. Foreign Affairs, July 1941, pp. 702- 


714 

Hill, tw. : Democracy’s Arsenal. World Review, June 1941, pp. 41-44. 

Hinrichs, A. F.: The Defence Programme and Labour Supply in the 
United States. Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
August 1941, pp. 414-25. 

Labour in the National Defence Programme of the United States. 
Internationa’ Labour Review, July 1941, pp. 42-60. 

Pye, Norman: The United States as a Caribbean Power. Scottish 
Geogra ee Ma azine, June 1941, pp. 73-8. 

Riesman, D., he American Constitution and International Labour 
Legislation: " [teindtional Labour Review, August 1941, pp. 123-93. 
Rogers, L.: Legislature and Executive in War-time. Foreign Affairs, 

July 1941, pp. 715-26. 
Taylor, Edmond: How American Can Take the Offensive. Fortune, 
May 1941, pp. 64—5, 165-77. 
Total War for the United States. Fortune, August 1941. 
I. Economic Mobilisation, pp. 51-70. 
II. Civilian Mobilisation, pp. 71-96. 
III. The Offensive Power, pp. 97-112. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE WAR 


Compiled by G, E. Morey 


The documents listed here fall into two groups: collections of texts 


and narrative accounts illustrating the origins and progress of the war; 
and treaties, agreements, statements of policy and similar documents. 


The official text of documents has been cited wherever possible, but 


where this has not been obtainable, references to summaries have been 
given. In cases where a summary only is available, the reference is in- 
dented. The present list is inevitably incomplete, and it is hoped to publish 
further lists later. Domestic legislation has, for the most part, been 
omitted, on account of its bulk. 


The documents are arranged under the following headings : 


I. Collections of documents on the outbreak of the war. 
II. Documents illustrating the course of the war. 
III. Treaties, agreements, statements of policy, etc. 


Abbreviations : H.M.S.O.: H.M. Stationery Office, London: B.I.N. 


Bulletin of International News. 


I. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS ON THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 





Piéces rélatives aux événéments et aux négotiations qui ont précédé 
l’ouverture des hostilités entre l’Allemagne d’une part, la Pologne, 
la Grande-Bretagne et la France d’autre part. (Le Livre Jaune 
frangais: documents diplomatiques, 1938-1939.). xxxix, 359 pp. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1939. 

Despatch from His Majesty’s ambassador in Paris, forwarding texts of 
speeches by the French President of the Council, Minister of National 
Defence and of War and of Foreign Affairs, and by the French 
Minister of Finance. December 1939. France, no. r (1940). (Cmd. 
6159.) 30pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 6d. 

Final report by the Right Honourable Sir Nevile Henderson, G.C.M.G., 
on the circumstances leading to the termination of his mission to 
Berlin, September, 20th, 1939. Germany, no. r (1939.) (Cmd. 6115.) 
27 pp. H.M:S.O. * 1939. 34a. 

The German White Paper. Full text of the Polish documents and the 
report on American Ambassador Bullitt’s war attitude. Foreword 
by C. Hartley Grattan. 72pp. New York: Howell, Soskin, 1940. 

100 Dokumente des Krieges. Auswahl dem amtlichen deutschen 
Weissbuch [Nr. 2].- (Auswartiges Amt.) Berlin : Deutscher Verlag. 
[? 1939]. 

Documents on the events preceding the outbreak of the war : compiled 
and published by the German Foreign Office [The ‘“‘ Second German 
White Book’; with supplement]. clvi, 549 pp. New York: 
German Library of Information. 1940. (Berlin, 1939.) 

Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges. xxvii, 488 pp. Berlin: 
Reichsdriickerei. 1939. 

The outbreak of the war, 22nd August-3rd September 1939. (Ministry 
of Information, no. r (1939). 22 pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. Gratis. 
How Hitler made the war. The inner story as told in the Foreign 
Office telegrams and documents, abridged from the Blue Book and 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s final report. (Ministry of Information pubn.) 

44 pp. London. 1939. 34d. 

Papers concerning the treatment of German nationals in Germany, 

1938-39. Germany, no. 2 (1939). (Cmd, 6120.) 36 pp. H.M.S.O. 

1939. 34d. 
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Documents concerning German—Polish relations and the outbreak of 
hostilities between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. 
(The British Blue Book.) Miscellaneous, no. 9 .(1939). (Cmd. 
6106.) xxviii, 196 pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. Is. 


Belgium : the official account of what happened, 1939-40. Pubd. for 
the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. x, 110 pp., maps, illus. 
Evans. [1941.] 5s. 


Polnische Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges. 40 pp. Berlin: 
Deutscher Verlag. 1940. 9s. 


Official documents concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions, 1933-1939. (The Polish White Book.) xiv,222 pp. Hutchin- 
son. 1939. 35. 6d. 


DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 


Der ‘ Athenia’ Fall. (Englands wahres Gesicht, Nr. 1.) (Deutsche 
Informationsstelle.) 40 pp. Berlin: Adolf Halfeld. 1939. 


Das Oberkommando der Wehrmacht gibt bekannt . . . Wahrheit und 
Liige tiber der September-Feldzug 1939. Auf Grund amtlichen 
Materials zusammengestellt von Werner Picht. Mit einer Opera- 
tionsskizze. ze Auflage. 69 pp., map. Berlin: Mittler. 1940. 


The Battle of Britain, August-October 1940: an Air Ministry account 
of the great days from 8 August-31 October 1940. (Issued by the 
Ministry of Information on behalf of the Air Ministry.) 32 pp. 
H.M.S.O. 1941. 3d. 


Chronik des Krieges: Dokumente und Berichtes. Band I/II: der 
Krieg, seine Vorgeschichte und seine Entwicklung bis zum 1.2.40. 
Herausgegeben von Karl Schwarz. 1940. 


The battle of the River Plate : an account of events before, during and 
after the action up to the self-destruction of the Admiral Graf Spee. 
Compiled ... from despatches, etc. 15 pp., maps. H.M.S.O. 1940. 
2d. 


Dokumente zur Kriegsausweitungspolitik der Westmachte und General- 
stabsbesprechungen Englands und Frankreichs mit Belgien und den 
Niederlanden. Nr.5. [Pubd. June 29, 1940.] (Auswartiges Amt.) 
Berlin; Reichsdriickerei. 1940. 


Two years of German oppression in Czechoslovakia. 151 pp. [Lon- 
don]: Czecho-Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Dept. of Informa- 
tion. 1941. 4s. 6d. 


The Italian attack on Greece. Diplomatic documents. [The Greek 
White Book.] Athens. 1940. 


Overzicht van de voornaamste tot November 1939 in verband met den 
oorlogstoestand door het Ministerie van Buitenlandsche Zaken 
behandelde en voor openbaarmaking geschikte aangelegenheden. 
November 1939. 20 pp. Hague: Algemeene Landsdrukkerii. 
1940. 3S. 3d. 

Overzicht van de voornaamste in verband met den oorlogstoestand door 
het Ministerie van Buitenlandsche Zaken behandelde en voor open- 
baarmaking geschikte aangelegenheden, November 1939-April 1940. 
53 pp. Hague: Algemeene Landsdrukkerii. 1940. 


Britain’s designs on Norway : documents concerning the Anglo-French 
policy of extending the war. Full text of White Book no. 4 published 
by the German Foreign Office. xxxiii, 68, A62 pp. New York: 
German Library of Information. 1940. 

The German aggression on Norway. White Paper issued by the 
Norwegian Government on April 14, 1940. Authorised English 
translation. 7 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 1d. 
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Secret German documents seized during the raid on the Lofoten Islands 
on March 4, 1941, embodying instructions to the army on the control 
of the press and on collaboration with the Gestapo in dealing with 
Norwegian nationals. Norway, no. r (1941). (Cmd. 6270.) 28pp. 
H.M.S.0O. 1941. 4d. 

The German fifth column in Poland. Published by authority of the 
Polish Government. 157 pp., illus. Hutchinson. 1941. 2s. 6d. 
Poland after one year of war. Published by authority of the Polish 

Government. 77 pp. Allen and Unwin. 1940. 6d. 

The German invasion of Poland. (Polish Black Book.) Containing 
documents, authenticated reports and photographs. Preface by 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. Published by authority of the 
Polish Government. 128 pp., illus. Hutchinson. [1940.] 5s. 

Polish acts of atrocity against the German minority in Poland... 
documentary evidence, etc. (Compiled by H. Schadewaldt.) 2nd ed. 
259 pp. New York: German Library of Information. 1940. 

Die Polnischen Greueltaten an den Volksdeutschen in Polen. Edited 
by Hans Schadewaldt. 311 pp. Berlin: Volk und Reich Verlag. 
1940. 9S. 

Documents relating to the administration of occupied countries in 
Eastern Europe, no. 1. The German exploitation of Polish forests. 
New York: Polish Information Center. I9 pp. 1941. 

The Uruguayan Blue Book: outline of events prior to the sinking of 
the Admiral Graf Spee and the internment of the merchant vessel 
Tacoma. Published with the authority of the Government of the 
Republic of Uruguay. 95 pp. Hutchinson. [1940.] Is. 

Memorandum du comité national tchécoslovaque relatif aux persécutions 

de l’enseignment universitaire et 4 la suppression de l’activité 

scientifique en Bohéme et en Moravie. 30pp. Paris. 1940. 3 frs. 


III. TREATIES, AGREEMENTS, STATEMENTS OF Poticy, Etc. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Statement of policy in regard to Australian surpluses. (Cmd. 6287.) 
H.M.S.O. 1941. 1d. 
See also under Greece, Portugal, United States of America. 


BELGIUM. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Belgian Government relating to the Belgian Congo in respect of 
finance and the purchase of commodities. London, January 21, 
1941. Treaty ser., no. r (1941). (Cmd. 6248.) 8 pp. H.M.S.O. 
1941. 2d. 


See also under Sweden. 


BULGARIA. 
Agreement between the Governments of Rumania and Bulgaria 
ceding part of the Southern Dobruja. 21 August 1940. [Sum- 
mary.] (Times, 22 Aug. 1940, p. 4f.: B.J.N., vol. xvii, p. 
IIQI.) 
Note from the Government of Great Britain breaking off diplomatic 
relations, 5 March 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 6 Mar. 1941, 
p. 4a: B.I.N., vol. xviii, pp. 356-7.) 

Russian note to Bulgaria alleging hostile attitude, 10 September 1941, 
and reply. [Unofficial text.] (Times, 12 Sept., 1941, p. 3¢; ibid., 
17 Sept. 1941, p. 30.) 

See also under Turkey. 
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CANADA. 

War Measures Act. An act to confer certain powers upon the Governor 
in Council in the event of war, invasion or insurrection. 3 pp. 
Ottawa. [1939.] 

Statement concerning establishment of a permanent joint board on 
defence by Canada and the United States of America, 18 August, 
1940. (Times, 19 Aug. 1940, p. 4d: B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 1140.) 

Exchange of notes (October 14, 1940; including supplementary notes of 
October 31 and November 7) relating to the Great Lakes—St. 
Lawrence Basin between Canada and the United States of America. 
Treaty ser.,1940,n0.z11. 5 pp. Ottawa: Govt. Printer. 1941. 

United States—Canadian frontier agreement, ?20 September 1941. 
[Summary.] (Zimes, 22 Sept. 1941, p. 30.) 

See also under United States of America. 


CHINA. 
Chinese note to the Governments of Germany and Italy breaking 
off diplomatic relations, 2 July 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 
3 July 1941, p. 36: B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 918.) 


CzECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Military agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Czecho-Slovakia, 25 October 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 26 
Oct. 1940, p. 3c: B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 1444.) 
Declaration of mutual co-operation between Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, 11 November 1940. (Times, 12 Nov. 1940, p. 3¢.) 
Agreement between the Governments of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Czecho-Slovakia, 18 July 1941. [Sum- 
mary.] (Zimes, 19 July 1941, p. 3a: BJI.N., vol. xviii, p. 999.) 
See also under Slovakia. 


DANZIG. 

Report of M. Carl Burckhardt, High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations at Danzig. (League of Nations, C 42. M 38. 1940. VII. 1.) 
16 pp. Geneva. 1940. 


DENMARK, 
See under United States of America. 


EIRE. 


Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, dated July 21, 1941. (Cmd. 6295.) H.M.S.O. 1941. 4d. 


EGyPprt. 


Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Egyptian Government regarding trade between Cyprus and Egypt. 
Cairo, May 26,1941. Treaty ser., no. 16 (1941). (Cmd. 6305.) 6 pp. 
H.M.S.O. 1941. 1d. 


ESTONIA. 
Pact of mutual assistance between Estonia and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Moscow, 28 September 1939. (League of Nations, 
Treaty ser., vol. cxcviii (1939), pp. 223-9: U.S. Dept. of State Bull., 
vol. i, no. 20 (11 Nov. 1939), pp. 543-4: B.J.N., vol. xvi, pp. 1042-3.) 
[Protocol concerning transfer of German racial groups from Estonia.] 
(Nation und Staat, vol. xiii, pp. 71-4.) 
Russian note to Estonia, 16 June 1940. [Summary.] (B.J.N., 
vol. xvii, p. 835: Times, 18 June 1940, p. 5d.) 
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FINLAND. 


The development of Finnish-Soviet relations during the autumn of 
1939, including the official documents. Published for the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of Finland. 114 pp.,map. Harrap. 1940. 3s. 


Appeal by the Finnish Government. Geneva, 1939. (League of 
Nations, A 32. 1939. VII. 1.) 7 pp. Geneva. 1939. 


. Supplementary documentation transmitted to the 
Secretary-General by the delegate of Finland. (League of Nations, 
A 33. 1939. VII. 2.) 16 pp. Geneva. 1939. 


Report of the Assembly provided for in Article 15, 
paragraphs 4 and Io, of the Covenant. Submitted by the Special 
Committee of the Assembly. (League of Nations, A 46. 1939. 
VII. 3.) i12pp. Geneva. 1939. 


Treaty of peace between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Finland, and Protocol. 12 March 1940. (U.S. Dept. of State Bull., 
vol. ii, no. 44 (27 Apr. 1940), pp. 453-6.) 

Documents sur les relations finno-soviétiques (automne 1939). 2II pp. 
Paris: Flammarion. 1940. 


The Finnish Blue Book, and the peace treaty of March 12, 1940. 120 pp. 
New York: Lippincott. 1940. 


Trade agreement between the Governments of Finland, Sweden and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 9 September 1940. [Sum- 
mary.] (Times, 10 Sept. 1940, p. 3a: B.J.N. vol. xvii, p. 1259.) 


Agreement between the Governments of Finland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics concerning the Aaland Islands, 11 
October 1940. [Summary.] (B.J.N., vol. xvii, p. 1379.) 

















FRANCE. 


Franco-German armistice terms, 21 June 1940. [Summary.] 
(Times, 24 June 1940, p. 6a: B.I.N., vol. xvii, pp. 779-80.) 


Franco-Italian armistice terms, 25 June 1940. [Summary.] 
(Times, 26 June 1940, p. 6d: B.I.N., vol. xvii, pp. 852-4.) 


Exchange of letters between the Prime Minister and General de Gaulle 
concerning the organisation, employment and conditions of service of 
the French volunteer force. London, August 7, 1940. France, no. 
2 (r940.) (Cmd. 6220.) 9 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 2d. 


Exchange of letters between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and General de Gaulle concerning commercial and economic relations 
between the United Kingdom and the Cameroons under French 
mandate. London, January 21, 1941. France, no. x (1941). 
(Cmd. 6249.) 6 pp. H.M.S.O. 1941. 1d. 


Exchange of letters between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and General de Gaulle concerning commercial and economic relations 
between the United Kingdom and French Equatorial Africa. France, 
no. 2 (1941). (Cmd.6281.) 7 pp. H.M.S.O. 1941. 2d. 


Agreement between the Government of Great Britain and General 
de Gaulle providing credits for the Free French forces, 19 March 
1941. [Summary.] (Times, 20 March 1941, p. 3e¢: BJ.N., 
vol, xvili, p. 442.) 

Note of protest to the British Government from the French Government 
on the move in Syria, with reply,6 June 1941. (Times, 14 June 1941, 

p. 4¢: B.I.N., vol. xviii, pp. 854-5.) 
Syrian armistice convention, 14 July 1941. (Times, 16 July 1941, 
P. 34.) 
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Protocol between Japan and the Vichy Government for the joint defence 
of Indo-China. Vichy, 29 July 1941. (Times, 30 July 1941, p. 3c: 
B.I.N., vol. xviii, pp. 1015-6.) 


Assurance by the Government of Great Britain to General de Gaulle 
concerning Syria, 15 August 1941. (B.J.N., vol. xviii, p. 1115.) 


See also under Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Spain, Thailand, Turkey. 


GERMANY. 


German note replying to the Anglo-French declaration of September 
2, 1939. (B.J.N., vol. xvi, pp. 985-6.) 


Agreement between the Governments of Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Rumania concerning Transylvania, 30 August 1940. 
{Summary.] (Times, 31 Aug. 1940, p. 4d: B.I.N., vol. xvii, 
pp. 1180-1.) 


Ten year pact between Germany, Italy and Japan. Berlin, 27 
September 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 28 Sept. 1940, p. 4a: 
B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 1317.) 


See also under China, Estonia, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Latvia, Rumania, Turkey, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Status of refugees coming from Germany. Additional protocol to the 
provisional arrangement and to the convention signed at Geneva on 
July 4, 1936, and February 10, 1938, respectively. Geneva, Septem- 
ber 14, 1939. Treaty ser., no. 20 (1940). (Cmd. 6222.) H.M.S.O. 
1940. Id. 


League of Nations, 2oth Assembly. Report of the delegates of the 
United Kingdom to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
London, January 8th, 1940. Miscellaneous, no. z, 1940. (Cmd. 
6160.) 18 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 3d. 


Inter-allied meeting held in London at St. James’s Palace on June 12, 
1941. Report of proceedings. Miscellaneous, no. r (1941). (Cmd. 
6285.) 15 pp. H.M.S.O. 1941. 34d. 


Anglo-American joint declaration of peace aims [The Eight Points], 
14 August 1941. (Times, 15 Aug. 1941, p. 4a: BJI.N., vol. xviii, 
pp. 1081-2.) 


Correspondence respecting the policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom in connexion with the use of materials received 
under the Lend-Lease Act. London, September 10, 1941. United 
States, no. 2 (1941). (Cmd. 6311.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 1941. 1d. 


Inter-allied meeting held in London at St. James’s Palace on September 
24, 1941. Report of proceedings. Miscellaneous, no. 3 (1941). 
(Cmd. 6315.) 31 pp. H.M.S.O. 1941. 6d. 


See also under Belgium, Bulgaria, Egypt, Eive, France, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Thailand, Turkey, United States 
of America, U.S.S.R. 


GREECE. 


Pledges by Great Britain and France to Greece and Rumania, announced 
respectively by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 13 
April 1939, and by M. Daladier to the French nation on the same day. 
(Times, 14 Apr. 1939, pp. 6-7, 14: Le Temps, 14 avr. 1939.) 


Economic agreement between Germany and Greece, 6 July 1940. 
{Summary.] (Times, 8 July 1940, p. 8c.) 
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Convention between His Majesty in respect of the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty the King of the Hellenes respecting the relations of 
learning and culture between Great Britain and Greece. Athens, 
December 30, 1940. Greece, no. x (1940). (Cmd. 6250.) 7 pp. 
H.M.S.O. 1941. 2d. 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Government of Greece regarding commercial 
relations. Canberra, February 29, 1940/Sydney, March 7, 1940. 
ve sey., no. 28 (1940). (Cmd. 6243.) 3 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 
1d. 

Note from the German Government to Greece alleging hostile 
attitude, 6 Aprili941. [Summary.] (B.J.N., vol. xviii, p. 516: 
Times, 7 Apr. 1941, p. 3d.) 


HOLLAND. 
German ultimatum to Holland, 10 May 1940. [Summary.] 
(Times, 11 May 1940, p. 5a: B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 623.) 
See also under Sweden. 


HUNGARY. 

Papers and documents relating to the foreign relations of Hungary. 
Published by the Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Collected 
and edited by Professor Francis Déak and Deszo Ujvary. Budapest, 
1939. 107 pp. New York: Columbia U.P. $5. 

Protocol to the Tripartite Pact concerning the adhesion of Hungary, 
20 November 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 21 Nov. 1940, p. 
4a: B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 1586.) 


See also under Yugoslavia. 


ICELAND. 
Declaration of the independence of Iceland, 17 May 1941. (Times, 
4 June 1941, p. 3d.) 


INDIA. 

India and the war. Statement issued by the Governor-General of 

India on 17th October, 1939. (Cmd. 6121.) 21 pp. H.M.S.O. 
1939. 4d. 

India and the war. Announcement published by the Governor-General 
of India on 6th November, 1939, and correspondence connected 
therewith. (Cmd. 6129.) 12 pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. 2d. 

India and the war. Communiqué issued by the Governor-General and 
resolutions by the Indian National Congress, the All-India Moslem 
League and the Chamber of Princes. (Cmd.6196.) 8pp. H.M.S.O. 
1940. 2d. 

India and the war. Statement issued with the authority of His 
Majesty’s Government by the Governor-General on August 8th, 1940. 
(Cmd. 6219.) H.M.S.O. 1940. 1d. 

India and the war. Statement made by the Governor-General to the 
Indian Legislature on November 2oth, 1940. (Cmd.6235.) H.M.S.O. 
1940. Id. 

India and the war. Text of announcement issued by the Governor- 
General of India on July 22nd, 1941. (Cmd. 6293.) H.M.S.O. 
1941. Id. 

India. I. India and the war. Statement by the Governor-General of 
India, the Most Hon. the Marquess of Linlithgow. Simla, 8 August 
1940. II. India in the Commonwealth. Speech by the Secretary 
of State for India, the Rt. Hon. Leopold C. M. S. Amery, before the 
House of Commons, August 14, 1940. 8 pp. New York: British 
Library of Information. [1940.] 
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India and the war ; a summary of India’s contribution. New York: 
British Library of Information. [7 pp.] [1940.] 


See also under Portugal. 


InNDO-CHINA. 


Agreement for economic co-operation between Japan and Indo-China, 
6 May 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 10 July 1941, p. 3c; BJI.N., 
vol. xviii, p. 662.) 


IRAN. 


Soviet note to Iran alleging hostile attitude, 24 August 1941. [Sum- 
mary.] (B.J.N., vol. xviii, pp. 1135-6.) 


ITALY. 


Italo-German agreement for the transfer of German citizens from 
the Alto Adige, 21 October 1939. [Summary.] (B.J.N., vol. 
xvi, pp. 1209-10.) 
Agreement between the United Kingdom and the Italian Government 
to facilitate economic collaboration. Rome, October 27, 1939. 
Italy, no. r (1939). (Cmd. 6128.) 8 pp. H.MS.O. 1939. 2d. 


Correspondence with the Italian Government regarding the exercise by 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of belligerent 
rights at sea. Rome, March 3/19, 1940. Italy, no. 1 (1940). (Cmd. 
6191.) 8pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 2d. 


German-Italian trade agreement, 24 February 1940. [Summary.] 
(Times, 26 Feb. 1940, p. 5d.) 

Regulation of trade in medicinal products. Agreement between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Italian Government. 
Rome, March 21,1940. Italy,no.2(1940.) (Cmd.6199.) H.M.S.O. 
1940. Id. 

[The agreement has not been ratified by the Government of the 
United Kingdom.] 
Itaio-German agreement settling the frontiers of Yugoslavia, 
8 July 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 10 July 1941, p. 30: 
B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 979.) 
See also under China, France, Germany, Hungary, Rumania. 


JAPAN. 


Correspondence between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Japanese Government concerning the removal of 
German citizens from the Japanese ship ‘‘ Asama Maru’”’. January— 
February 1940. Japan,no.1 (1940). (Cmd. 6166.) 12 = pp. 
H.M.S.O. 1940. 2d. 


Pact of neutrality between Japan and the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 13 
April 1941. [Summary.] (Zimes, 14 Apr. 1941, p. 4¢: B.JI.N., 
vol. xviii, p. 535.) 


Trade agreement between the Governments of Japan and the 
U.S.S.R., 11 June 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 14 June 1941, 
p. 3¢: BIN. vol, xviii, p. 860.) 


See also under France, Germany, Indo-China, Thailand. 


Latin AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
See under United States of America. 
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LATVIA. 
Pact of mutual assistance between Latvia and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Moscow, 5 October 1939. (League of Nations, 
Treaty ser., vol. cxcviii (1939), pp. 381-7: U.S. Dept. of State Bull., 
vol. i, no. 20 (11 Nov. 1939), pp. 542-3: B.I.N., vol. xvi, p. 1129: 
Times, 6 Oct. 1939, p. 7f.) 

Traité sur la transplantation des citoyens de nationalité ethnique alle- 
mande de Lettonie en Allemagne. (Correspondence baltique, 4: 
I-10, no. 2014, 30 Octobre 1939.) 

Russian note to Latvia, 16 June 1940. [Summary.] (B.J.N., 
vol. xvii, p. 835: Times, 18 June 1940, p. 5d.) 


LITHUANIA. 

Soviet-Lithuanian treaty of mutual assistance, 10 October 1939. 
(U.S. Dept. of State Bull., vol. i, no. 25 (16 Dec. 1939), pp. 705-7: 
B.I.N., vol. xvi, p. 1130: Times, 12 Oct. 1939, p. 72.) 

[Treaty concerning the nationality of citizens of Memelland, July 8th, 
1939. (November 9, 1939).] Vyriausibés Zinlos (I Dalis): 695-7, 
13 lapkricio 1939m. 

Russian ultimatum to Lithuania, 14 June 1940. [Summary.] 
(Times, 17 June 1940, p. 5¢: B.I.N., vol. xvii, pp. 834-5.) 


LUXEMBOURG. 


Protest by the Grand Duchess and Government of the Duchy 
of Luxemburg against German aggression, 9 September 1940. 
[Summary.] (B.J.N., vol. xvii, p. 1327.) 


NEw ZEALAND. 
Statement of policy in regard to New Zealand surpluses. (Cmd. 6288.) 
H 1941. Id. 
See also under Portugal, United States of America. 


Norway. 
Russian note of 5 January 1940 to Norway, andreply. 15 January 
1940. [Summary.] (Zimes, 16 Jan. 1940, p. 5d.) 
Agreement between Great Britain and Norway on armed forces, 
28 May 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 29 May 1941, p. 2a.) 


PALESTINE, 


The A.B.C. of the emergency legislation of Palestine. By F. Gillis and 
K. Ball. 2 vols. Tel-Aviv. 1939. [A govt. pubn.] 


POLAND. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Polish Government regarding mutual assistance. London, August 
25, 1939. Poland, no. r (1939). (Cmd. 6101.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 
1939. Id. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom and the Polish Government 
regarding mutual assistance. London, August 25, 1939. Treaty 
ser., no. 58 (1939). (Cmd. 6144.) 6 pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. 14d. 

Agreement between the Governments of Great Britain, France, and 
Poland for a joint loan to Poland by the United Kingdom and France. 
London, September 7, 1939. Treaty ser., no. 43 (1939). (Cmd. 
6110.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. 1d. 


Franco-Polish protocol of mutual assistance. Paris, 4 September 1939. 


[Unofficial text.] (U.S. Dept. of State Buill., vol. i, no. 14 (30 Sept. 


1939), PP. 312-3.) 
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Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom 
and ..: Poland regulating the utilisation of units of the Polish 
mercantile marine in the prosecution of the war against Germany. 
London, October 12/November 25, 1939. Treaty sey., no. 5 (1940). 
(Cmd. 6172.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 1d. 


Military agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Poland, 5 August 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 6 Aug. 1940, 
p.4f: BI.N., vol. xvii, pp. 1040-1.) 
Polish-Soviet agreement, 30 July 1941. (Times, 31 July 1941, p. 5g: 
B.I.N., vol. xviii, pp. 1016-7.) iho 


See also under Czecho-Slovakia, U.S.S.R. 


PORTUGAL. 

Documents of identity for aircraft personnel. Exchange of notes 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, and the Government 
of India and the Portuguese Government. Lisbon, January 8, 1940. 
Treaty ser., no. 15 (1940). (Cmd. 6209.) H.M.S.O. 1940. td. 

Trade agreement between the Governments of Great Britain, 
Portugal and Spain. Lisbon, 24 July 1940. [Summary.] 
(B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 1037: Times, 26 July 1940, p. 3a.) 

Protocol supplementary to the treaty of March 16, 1939 between 
the Governments of Portugal and Spain. Lisbon, 30 July 1940. 
[Summary.] (Times, 31 July 1940, p. 3b: BJ.N., vol. xvii, 
p. 1051.) 

Trade agreement between the Governments of Spain and Portugal, 
May 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 23 May 1941, p. 3b.) 


RUMANIA. 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Roumanian Government terminating the agreement of July 12, 1939, 
regarding trade and payments. London, June 6, 1940. Treaty ser., 
no. 18 (1940). (Cmd. 6215.) 2pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 1d. 

Trade protocol between Germany and Rumania, 22 April 1940. 
{Summary.| (Times, 23 Apr. 1940, p. 5g: B.JI.N., vol. xvii, 
Pp. 564.) 

Russian ultimatum to Rumania, and reply, 26-27 June 1940. 
[Summary.] (Times, 29 June 1940, p. 6a: B.JI.N., vol. xvii, 
pp. 854-6.) 

L’Entente balkanique du 9g février 1939 au 8 février 1940. 109 pp. 
{Pr. Bucharest, Imprimeria nationala.] 1940. 

Protocol to the Tripartite Pact concerning the adhesion of Rumania. 
Berlin, 23 November 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 25 Nov. 1940, 
p. 4¢: B.I.N., vol. xvii, pp. 1586-7.) 

Economic agreement between the Governments of Germany and 
Rumania, Berlin, 4 December 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 
5 Dec. 1940, p. 3¢: B.JI.N., vol. xvii, p. 1650.) 


British note to Rumania breaking off diplomatic relations. 10 Feb. 
1941. [Extract.] (Times, 13 Feb. 1941, p. 3e: B.JI.N., vol. 
Xvili, pp. 244-5.) 
See also under Bulgaria, Greece. 


SLOVAKIA. 


Protocol to the Tripartite Pact concerning the adhesion of Slovakia. 
Berlin, 24 November 1940. [Summary.] (B.J.N., vol. xvii, 


pp. 1586-7.) 
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SPAIN. 
Franco-Spanish commercial agreement, 14 January 1940. [Sum- 
mary.] (Times, 15 Jan. 1940, p. 5 f.) 

Trade and payments. Agreement between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Spanish Government. Madrid, March 
18, 1940. Tveaty ser., no. 22 (1940). (Cmd. 6229.) H.M.S.O. 
1940. 6d. 

Loan agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Spanish Government. Madrid, March 18, 1940 (with exchange 
of notes of August 1, 1940). Treaty ser., no. 23 (1940). (Cmd. 
6230.) H.M.S.O. 1940. 2d. 

Trade and payments agreement between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Spanish Government. Madrid, March 18, 
1940. Spain, no. r (1940). (Cmd. 6188.) 18 pp. H.M.S.O. 
1940. 3d. 

Loan agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Spanish Government. Madrid, March 18, 1940. Spain, no. 2 
(7940). (Cmd. 6189.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. td. 

Financial agreement between Great Britain and Spain, 2 December 
1940. [Summary.] (Times, 3 Dec. 1940, p. 4c: B.I.N., vol. 

XVli, p. 1664.) 
Sony loan agreement between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Spanish Government. Madrid, April 7, 1941. 
Treaty ser., no. 5 (1941). (Cmd. 6267.) HMS.O. 1941. 1d. 


See also under Portugal. 


SWEDEN. 

Russian note of 5 January 1940 to Sweden, with reply. [Sum- 
mary.] (Zimes, 16 Jan. 1940, p. 5d.) 

Trade and credit agreement between the Governments of Sweden 
and the U.S.S.R., 8 September 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 
10 Sept. 1940, p. 3a.) 

Sweden-Belgian trade agreement, 10 September 1940. [Summary.] 
(New York Times, 11 Sept. 1940.) 

Sweden-Holland trade agreement, 10 September 1940. ([Sum- 
mary.] (New York Times, 11 Sept. 1940.) 


See also under Finland. 


THAILAND. 

Treaty of non-aggression between His Majesty in respect of the United 
Kingdom and the King of Thailand. Bangkok, June 12, 1940. 
(Ratifications exchanged at Bangkok, August 31,1940.) Tveaty ser., 
no. 26 (1940). (Cmd. 6241.) 7pp. H.M.S.0O. 1940. 2d. 

Treaty of friendship between Japan and Thailand, 12 June 1940. 
[Summary.] (Times, 13 June 1940, p. 5d: BA.N., vol. xvii, 
p. 820.) 

Boundary between Burma and Thailand. Exchanges of notes between 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of Thailand. Bangkok, October 1, 1940, and December Io, 
1940. Treaty ser., no. 3 (1941). (Cmd. 6262.) 8 pp. H.M.S.O. 
I94I. 2d. 


Thailand—Indo-China settlement, 11 March 1941. (Times, 12 Mar. 


1941, p. 3¢.) 
Treaty between Indo-China and Thailand, 9 May 1941. [Sum- 
mary.] (Times, 10 May 1941, p. 34.) 
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Protocol between Japan and Thailand, 9 May 1941. [Summary.] 
(Times, 10 May 1941, p. 3a: B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 662.) 


Protocol between France and Thailand, 9 May 1941. [Summary.] 
(Times, 10 May 1941, p. 34: B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 662.) 


TURKEY. 

Exchange of notes between . . . the United Kingdom and the Turkish 
Government amending the agreement of May 27, 1938, regarding 
trade and clearing. Angora, October 10, 1939. Treaty ser., no. 
56 (1939). (Cmd. 6133.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. 1d. 


Exchange of notes between the United Kingdom and the Turkish 
Government regarding commercial relations. London, November 
22, 1939. Treaty ser., no. r (1940). (Cmd. 6151.) 4 pp. H.M.S.O. 
1940. Id. 


Treaty of mutual assistance between His Majesty in respect of the 
United Kingdom, the President of the French Republic and the 
President of the Turkish Republic. Angora, October 19, 1939. 
Turkey, no. 2 (1939). (Cmd. 6123.) 8pp. H.M.S.O. 1939. 2d. 


Treaty of mutual assistance between His Majesty in respect of the United 
Kingdom, the President of the French Republic and the President of 

the Turkish Republic. (With special agreement and subsidiary 
agreements.) Angora, October 19, 1939. Treaty ser., no. 4 (1940). 
(Cmd. 6165.) 30 pp. H.M.S.O. tI940. 6d. 


K Agreement between His Majesty’s Governmient in the United Kingdom 
: and the Turkish Government regarding trade and payments (with 





agreed minute and agreement amending the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of March 1, 1930). London, February 3, 1940. 
Turkey, no. r (1940). (Cmd.6171.) 12pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 2d. 


Anglo-Turkish Supplementary Agreement, February 3, 1940. Agree- 

ment with the Government of the Turkish Republic relating to 
: guarantees in connection with the export to Turkey of goods manua- 
factured in the United Kingdom, Supplementary to the Agreement 
of May 27, 1938. (Cmd. 6173.) H.M.S.O. 1940. 1d. 


Agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Turkish Government respecting trade and payments (with 
agreed minute and agreement amending the treaty of commerce and 
navigation of March 1, 1930). London, February 3, 1940. Treaty 
ser., no. 7 (1941). (Cmd. 6269.) 23 pp. H.M.S.O. 1941. 4d. 


Trade agreement between the Governments of Turkey and Ger- 
many, 25 July 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 26 July 1940, p. 4f: 
B.I.N., vol., xvii, p. 1055.) 

Trade agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Turkey, 4 December 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 5 Dec. 1940, 
P. 4f.) 

Bulgarian—Turkish non-aggression pact. Angora, 17 February 1941. 
[Unofficial text.] (B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 204.) 

Soviet-Turkish declaration of neutrality, 24 March 1941. [Sum- 
mary.] (Times, 25 March 1941, p. 4c: B.JI.N., vol. xviii, p. 
452.) 

Treaty of friendship between Germany and Turkey, 18 June 1941. 
(Times, 19 June 1941, p. 4¢: B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 864.) 

Declarations of the Governments of Great Britain and U.S.S.R. to 
Turkey, ro August 1941. (B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 1079.) 


German-Turkish agreement for railway reconstruction, 17 September 
1941. [Summary.] (Times, 20 September 1941, p. 30.) 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Proclamation of the neutrality of the United States in the war between 
Germany and France; Poland; and the United Kingdom, India, 
Australia and New Zealand by the President of the United States of 
America. 5 September 1939. (U.S. Dept. of State Bull., vol. i, 
no. 11 (9 Sept. 1939), pp. 203-11.) 

Neutrality act of 1939. (Public Resolution, no. 54—76th Congress— 
2nd Chapter. znd Session. H.J. Res. 306.) (International Con- 
ciliation (Mar. 1940), no. 358, pp. 115-28.) 

Decrees and regulations on neutrality transmitted to the Pan-American 
Union by the member Governments pursuant to Resolution I of the 
meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
held at Panama from September 23 to October 3, 1939. Supplement, 
no. 2. Law and Treaty ser., no. 14. Washington. 1940. 


Agents of foreign principals and foreign Governments. Laws and 
regulations administered by the Secretary of State governing the 
registration of agents of foreign principals and the notification of 
agents of foreign Governments. (Dept. of State pubn., 1370.) 
v, 16 pp. Washington. 1939. 5c. 

Correspondence between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the United States regarding the 
censorship of mails. December 1939—January 1940. United States, 
no. 1 (1940). (Cmd. 6156.) 7 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. Id. 

Trade agreement between His Majesty in respect of the Dominion of 
Canada and the President of the United States of America (and 
related documents). Washington, November 17, 1938. Tveaty ser., 
mo. 30 (1940). (Cmd. 6246.) 64 pp.. H.M.S.O. Ig40. Is. 

Joint resolution to amend section 4 of Public Resolution numbered 54, 
approved November 4, 1939, entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution to preserve 
the neutrality and the peace of the United States and to secure the 
safety of its citizens and their interests ’’. Approved, June 26, 1940. 
(Public Resolution, no. 87. 76th Congress; S.J. Res. 279.) 

Provisional administration of European colonies and possessions in the 
Americas. Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a convention entitled ‘“‘ Convention on the provisional 
administration of European colonies and possessions in the Americas’’, 
signed at Havana on July 30, 1940. September 13, 1940. (Senate 
Executive O. 76th Congress. 3rd Sess.) Washington. 1940. 


Provisional administration of European colonies and possessions in the 
Americas. Act of Habana containing the final act of the second 
meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics. 
Signed at Habana, July 30, 1940. Executive Agreement ser., 199. 
(Dept. of State pubn. 1607.) 27 [29] pp. Washington: Govt. 
Printing Office. 1941. 5c. 

An act to permit American vessels to assist in the evacuation from the 
war zones of certain refugee children. Approved, August 27, 1940. 
(Public, no. 776.. 76th Congress; H.R. 10213.) Washington. 1940. 

Exchange of notes regarding United States destroyers and naval and 
air facilities for the United States in British transatlantic territories. 
Washington, September 2, 1940. Treaty ser., no. 21 (1940). (Cmd. 
6224.) H.M.S.O. 1940. Id. 

Acquiring certain naval and air bases in exchange for certain over-age 
destroyers. Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting notes exchanged between the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton and the Secretary of State under which this Government has 
acquired the right to lease certain naval and air bases, also a copy of 
an opinion of the Attorney-General dated August 27, 1940, regarding 
authority to consummate this arrangement. September 3, 1940. 
(H. Doc. no. 943. 76th Congress. 3rd Sess.) Washington. 1940. 
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Joint resolution to authorize the Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
to assist the Governments of American Republics to increase their 
military and naval establishments, and for other purposes. Ap- 
ate June 15, 1940. (Public Resolution, no. 83, 76th Congress. 

.J. Res. 367.) Washington. 1940. 

Exchange of notes regarding the establishment of a reserve of Australian 
wool in the United States of America. London, December 9g, 1940. 
Treaty ser., no. 27 (1940). (Cmd. 6242.) 6 pp. H.M.S.O. 1940. 
1d. 


Agreement with Great Britain regarding Australian wool. (U.S. Dept. 
of State Bull., vol. iii, no. 77 (14 Dec. 1940), pp. 554-6.) 

Agreement between . . . the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America relating to the bases leased to .. . America... to- 
gether with protocol . . . concerning the defence of Newfoundland. 
London, March 27, 1941. Treaty ser., no. 2 (1941). (Cmd. 6259.) 
H.M.S.O.. 1941. 9d. 

Exchange of notes between His Majesty’s Government in New Zealand 
and the Government of the United States embodying an agreement 
regarding certificates of airworthiness for export. Wellington, 
January 30, 1940/February 28, 1940. Treaty ser. no. 8 (1941). 
(Cmd. 6272.) H.M.S.O. 1941. 2d. 

Joint resolution affirming and approving non-recognition of the transfer 
of any geographic region in this hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American power, and providing for consulta- 
tion with other American republics in the event that such transfer 
should appear likely. Approved April 10, 1941. (Public law 32. 
76th Congress. S.J. Res. 7.) Washington. 1941. 

Defense of Greenland. Agreement between the United States of 
America and Denmark and exchange of notes. Agreement signed 
April 9, 1941. (Executive Agreement ser. 204. Pubn. 1602.) 9 pp. 
Washington. 1941. 5¢. 

Utilization of idle foreign merchant tonnage [in American ports: 
authorizing requisition or purchase by the President during the 
emergency]. (H. Rept. 440, 77th Congress. 1st Sess.) 

Statement by the Twenty-one American republics to France, Great 
Britain and Geimany [on the violation of the Neutrality zone]. 
(U.S. Dept. of State Bull., vol. i, no. 26 (23 Dec. 1939), p. 723.) 

Replies to protest of the Twenty-one American republics on the viola- 
tion of the neutrality zone. (U.S. Dept. of State Bull., vol. ii, no. 
35 (24 Feb. 1940), pp. 199-205.) 

[Lease and Lend Bill.] An act further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes. (Public law 11—77th Congress. 
Chapter 11—1st Sess. H.R. 1776.) 1941. 


See also under Canada, Finland, Great Britain. 


U.S.S.R. 

Non-aggression treaty between Germany and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist republics, Moscow, 23 August 1939. (U.S. Dept. of State 
Bull., vol. i, no. 9 (26 Aug. 1939), pp. 172-3: B.J.N., vol. xvi, p. 
904.) : 

German-Soviet treaty of friendship. Moscow, 29 Sept. 1939. (B.J.N., 
vol. xvi, pp. 1041-2.) 

Soviet-German agreement regulating rail-road traffic, 30 Sept. 
1940. [Summary.] (New York Times, 3 Oct. 1940.) 

Soviet-German trade agreement. Moscow, 10 January 1941. 
{Summary.] (Times, 11 Jan. 1941, p. 3b: B.JI.N., vol. xviii, 
pp. 122-3.) > 
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Soviet-German pact of friendship. Berlin, 10 January 1941. 
[Summary.] (Times, 11 Jan. 1941, p. 3b: B.J.N., vol. xviii, 
p. 100.) 

German note to the U.S.S.R. alleging hostile actions, 21 Juris 1941. 
{[Summary.] (Times, 23 June 1941, p. 3d: B.I.N., vol. xviii, 
p. 824.) 

Military agreement between the Governments of Poland and the 
U.S.S.R., 15 August 1941. (Times, 16 Aug. 1941, p. 3d.) 

Commercial agreement between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow, 16 August 1941. .[Summary.] (Times, 18 Aug. 1941, 
p. 4a: B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 1119.) 

Agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pro- 
viding for joint action in the war against Germany (with protocol), 
Moscow, eae 12, 1941. Treaty ser., no. 15 (1941). (Cmd. 6304.) 
5 pp. M.S.O. 1d. 

Pak Bebilactianit between the Governments of Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R., 11 May 1940. [Summary.] (Times, 14 May 1940, 
p. 5¢: BI.N., vol. xvii, p. 697.) 

See also under Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, Finland, Ivan, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 
German-Yugoslav trade agreement, 19 October 1940. [Sum- 
mary.] (Times, 21 Oct. 1940, p. 3b: B.I.N., vol. xvii, p. 1471.) 
Yugoslav-Hungarian pact of friendship. Belgrade, 12 December 
1940. [Summary.] (Times, 13 Dec. 1940, p. 3b: B.JI.N., vol. 

XVli, p. 1746.) 

Protocol to the Tripartite Pact concerning the adhesion of Yugo- 
slavia, 25 March 1941. [Summary.] (Times, 24 March 1941, 
p. 4a: B.I.N., vol. xviii, p. 438.) 

Soviet-Yugoslav pact of friendship and non-aggression, 5 April 
1941. [Summary.] (Times, 7 Apr. 1941, 4¢: B.JI.N., vol. 
XVili, Pp. 534.) 

Note from the German Government to Yugoslavia alleging hostile 
attitude,6 April1941. [Summary.] (Times, 7 Apr. 1941, p. 3d: 
B.I.N., vol. xviii, pp. 516-7.) 

Yugoslay declaration of support for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 11 July 1941. (Limes, 14 July 1941, p. 34.) 
See also under J#aly, and U.S.S.R. 
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Witson : Germany’s New Order 


Africa: 
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India: 
ABHYANKAR : Provincial Debt Legislation in Relation to Rural Credit 
ALEXANDER : India and Britain . . ° ‘ 


NeurRu : The Unity of India . 
ScHUSTER AND WInT: India and Democracy 


Far East and Pacific: 


Chinese Year Book 1940-1941 

Escarra : China Then and Now . 

FitzGERALD : The Tower of Five Glories 

GALBRAITH : New Life in China . 

HissBert: K’ang Hst, Emperor of China 

LAUTENSCHLAGER : With Chinese Communists 
¢LINEBARGER : The China of Chiang Kai-shek 

Report of the Japanese Maritime Law Association 
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The United States: 
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BRoGAN : American Foreign Policy 
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